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WE are quite certain that the readers of the WorLD will 
receive with pleasure the announcement that the December 
number of the journal will be entirely devoted to a 
single subject. In the Christmas season, the subject 
which most naturally suggests itself for special 
treatment is that of the Christ. When the thought of all the 
world moves in a particular direction, it is wise and profitable to 
take advantage of this fact and to lay emphasis upon that sub- 
ject on which the minds of men are dwelling. Partly for this 
reason and in part also because it is possible in this way to 
accomplish something which could not be accomplished in the 
ordinary method, the December number of the Wortp will be 
wholly given up to the consideration of the enbjot Jesus the 
Christ, under the following topics : 


THe DECEMBER 
WorLD 


Introductory: The Scope of the Toestnbant. 

Foreshadowings of The Christ. 

The Times of Christ. 

The Sources of Information for the Life of Christ. 

The Original Text of the Gospels. 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus. 

The Home of Jesus— Nazareth. 

The Ministry of Christ, 

The Teachings of Christ in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
Luke. 
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The Teachings of Christ in the Gospel of John. 

The Methods of Christ’s Teaching. 

The Christ in Art. 

The Christ in Song. 

The Christ in History. 

Helps for the Study of the Life of Christ. 

Outlines of Important Articles Relating to the Christ. 

The articles will be prepared by some of the world’s greatest 
scholars and writers. Full announcement will be found else- 
where. We mention the matter in this place in order that our 
readers may be prepared for a variation ‘from the usual contents 
of the journal and also in order that those who so desire may 
_ avail themselves of the opportunity offered to render assistance 
in distributing a document, the reading and study of which must 
surely be regarded as important and profitable. 


A LARGE proportion of one’s time is given to the reading of 
books which, after all, afford no real benefit. If one who has 
been accustomed to read several books a year will 
IMPORTANT” — allow his mind to go back rapidly over the books 
Books 
; read during six or eight years, does he not feel 
most keenly that the great majority of these books have proved 
to be of little or no value? This raises the question whether 
the ordinary reader of theological literature is sufficiently care- 
ful to exercise a proper caution in the matter of reading and 
purchasing books. One has just so much money in a year to 
spend for books. How, now, can he spend this to the greatest 
possible advantage? It is obviously unwise to depend upon the 
reviews of books published in the weekly religious press for 
opinions which may be accepted as authoritative. These reviews 
_ lack, for the most part, any evidence of discrimination. The 
reviewer in most cases is accustomed to write notices of books 
in any and every line of thought. Still further, the merit of a 
book is generally not the question considered but rather its con- 
formity to a particular standard of opinion. One may not, of 
course, depend upon the statements of a publisher of a book; 
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for, naturally, it is a part of his function to rate the book as of 
inestimable value. The name of the author and the title of the 
book do not always furnish safe criteria, for many a good man 
writes a bad book, and many a good book has been written by 
men who have been unknown. An effort must be made, there- 
fore, to secure information of a more exact and authoritative 
character. The pupils of a teacher often rely upon him to sug- 
gest the books which they shall purchase. But few men feel at 
liberty to call upon a former instructor for such services, realiz- 
ing that his time is, in most cases, fully occupied. What then, 
shall the purchaser do? We answer: He must obtain those 
journals and reviews in which books are noticed at length by 
specialists in the various departments, who are willing to sign 
their names to statements published. This is the only safe 
guide. If our ministers and teachers would read carefully the 
critical notices of books which appear soon after their publica- 
tion, time and money, in large measure, would be saved. 


THERE are many men in the various professions who do not 
read. We have in mind at this moment, certain pastors who, to 
our best knowledge, do not read even one or two 
volumes in a year. These men probably cannot 
read. They take no pleasure in reading. It is impos- 
sible for them so to concentrate their attention upon a book as 
to derive benefit from its perusal. They are college men, it is 
true, but as a matter of fact, they did not learn to read in col- 
lege. Of how many college men this is true. They examine 
the daily paper, the religious weekly, possibly a magazine; but 
this is not reading in the strict sense of that term. It may, 
indeed, be said that few men are readers. Many live upon.the 
food which they are able from time to time to absorb from their 
fellows. This, of course, is food at secondhand and the life 
which is nourished by it is stunted and dwarfed. It has no 
breadth of horizon, no freshness of spirit; it is characterized by 
dry rot, and after no long period, so far as men can see, it ceases 
to be. An effort was made in a certain denomination in the state 
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of Michigan to persuade the ministers of that denomination to 
take up a course of reading The effort failed. The ministers 
were not interested in the matter. They could rot be persuaded 
to read either individually or collectively. We suppose that the 
duties of the*profession did not leave them time for reading. 
Alas! Alas! 


Accuracy of statement is not expected of the daily press. 
There are many who have come to believe that it is not expected 
of the religious press. There are, of course, good 
reasons for the failure to be exact when time is lack- 
ing to secure a full report and to verify the same. 
But what shall be said of the inaccuracy when there has been 
ample opportunity to know the facts, and at the same time a 
blindness or indifference to the importance of making a fair 
representation? In a recent number of THE BrsticaL WorLD 
(August, p..141), under the caption ‘Notes and Opinions,” a 
member of the editorial staff presented briefly, without word or 
comment of his own, an opinion of Professor Briggs in reference 
to the interpretation of James 3:5. This opinion was cited as a 
score of other opinions are cited in the journal, as a matter of 
interest to its readers, who desire to be kept informed of what 
men are thinking and saying about the Bible. Not a word was 
written in behalf of the view or against it; and yet the publica- 
tion of this “opinion” of Professor Briggs has served as a text 
for two of the religious weeklies of a neighboring state to argue 
in its columns, not, to be sure, in reference to the truth or falsity 
of the opinion, but rather in reference to the opinion of the man- 
aging editor of the WorLD. Neither of the worthy combatants 
read the published statement closely enough to see what it was. 
Both entered into the conflict of discussion upon the supposition 
that an editorial statement had been made for which the editor 
should be held responsible. In a score or more of cases which 
have come to our personal knowledge within a year, criticism 
and discussion have in this manner been built upon an utter mis- 
understanding of the statement and of its immediate context. 
Shall we be compelled to excuse the weekly religious press upon 
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the same ground urged for excusing the daily press? Or is it 
true that, as some have thought, religion and accuracy may not 
be combined? 


THE interest in the lectures of Professor Bruce, delivered at 
The University of Chicago during the Summer Quarter, has 
Peeresne been widely extended. No course of lectures in 
Bruce's recent years has been more thoroughly discussed. 
LecTuRES The lectures, as will be seen from the subjects, 
“Evolution,” “ Agnosticism,” ‘ Foundations of Christian Belief,” 
deal with the fundamentals of our Christian faith. The large 
and increasing attendance from first to last shows the deep 
interest felt in the discussion, alike by students and ministers. 
These lectures had not before been delivered in public. How 
soon their publication may be expected cannot be stated. Else- 
where in this number an outline statement of the ground covered 
by Professor Bruce is indicated. The books of Professor Bruce 
have made him known to all Americans who read theological 
books. That minister who has not. read The Training of the 
Twelve betrays an indifference to modern thought which is 
unpardonable. The main characteristics of Professor Bruce as 
a thinker and writer are, (1) the extreme thoroughness which is 
everywhere apparent, items of the most minute character being 
employed to admirable purpose ; (2) his fairness toward those with 
whom he differs in opinion, —his ability to set forth the side of 
the opponent being remarkable; (3) the reverential spirit which 
pervades every discussion, and (4) the simplicity of presentation, 
which makes even the most abstruse subject clear. It has been 
a great privilege to listen from day to day to the magnificent 
utterances from the mouth of a man of such experience. With- 
out any question this course of lectures has marked a crisis in 
the thinking of many of those who have been in attendance. 
The influence of the lectures can never be estimated. It has 
been a rare privilege which has thus been enjoyed, and the 
coming of Professor Bruce to America must be regarded as a 
most significant event, occurring as it does just at this time in 
the religious history of the American churches. 
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THE study of most men is general, not special. This is as it 
should be. A large amount of nonsense has been uttered in 
reference to special study. Only a few compara- 
tively have had an opportunity for such study, and 
these few often engage in special study without 
having done that amount of general study which would fit them 
to gain the highest results from their special study. A bird’s- 
eye view of a subject, or of a division of a subject, is all that 
most of us may be able to obtain. How vastly important, there- 
fore, that such a view should be in the main correct. But such 
an outline view is necessary also to the work of the specialist. 
It is pitiable to see a man undertake the work of the specialist 
in study or in the activities of life who has no conception of the 
relation of his particular work to that of others engaged in the 
same general field. General study has, therefore, a double function: 
(1) To do for the general student all that can be done for him; 
and (2) to serve as the preliminary work for the special student. 
The experience of the writer in connection with an outline 
course on the History of Prophecy during the summer, in which 
there was undertaken a general survey of the whole prophetic 
field in twelve weeks, with men who had never before studied 
prophecy, has satisfied him beyond any doubt (1) that such a 
survey at the beginning of work ina department is helpful in 
pointing out the great outlines of thought and history, and in 
stimulating an interest which might not be aroused if, at the 
beginning, the work were of a more minute character; (2) that 
such an introduction to the subject is the best preparation for 
more exact work in any division of that subject. There are dis- 
advantages in such a piece of work, especially those which grow 
out of the feeling that the work being done is superficial. But 
when we come to consider the matter, what work may not be 
called superficial? Yet, if the work is conducted with the 
understanding that the student is obtaining only the barest out- 
line, and that questions are all the time being raised which must 
be settled after more serious study, no harm need come to the 
student who does such work. Too many of us fail to obtain a 
conception of the relative proportion of things. It is as wrong 
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to magnify unduly a small thing as to minimize unduly a great 
thing. The searcher for truth finds it only when he is enabled 
to see events and ideas in their proper perspective. It is not 
too much to say that many of, our so-called specialists fail 
utterly in this regard. A great specialist may be the narrowest 
man in the world. Is the instruction of our institutions of learn- 
ing tending too much in this direction? 
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THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY." 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Introductory.— The theme.—Christianity will have a future.— Discourag- 
ing symptoms.— Hopeful tokens.— The sovereign place assigned to man by 
recent science.— New interest in the Bible awakened by modern criticism.— 
New interest in the historic Christ— What will the future of Christianity 
be?— The Bible popularized in accordance with modern critical principles.— 
Use to which the Bible will be put by the church.— The working out of the 
ideas of Jesus concerning God and man.— What will that mean?— The 
church and social questions.— Reconstruction of the church and its conditions. 
— The church of the future not to be a mere ethical society or benevolent asso- 
ctation.— Proper function of creeds.— Conclusion. 


It may well seem presumptuous to undertake to speak on the 
future of Christianity, or indeed to adopt the prophetic tone in 
reference to any subject whatsoever. And yet it seems to me 
that there is no place in the world where one may more pardon- 
ably assume the attitude of looking forward than in America, in 
Chicago, and in this University. America is a young country, as 
an independent nation about a century old. Its appropriate 
motto is ‘not fuimus, ‘‘we have been,” but evimus, ‘we shall be.” 
It has a great future before it; its providential destination is to 
possess this vast land and turn its resources to good account. 
Chicago is a city whose small beginnings are remembered by 
men still living. It has already attained great dimensions, but 
shrewd judges predict that in fifty years or less it will be three 
times its present size, and in respect at once of population and 
commercial importance easily the first city of the American con- 
tinent. The University of Chicago is but a child four years old, 
for its age it is a child of phenomenal proportions, but it is doubt- 
less destined to indefinite expansion. Its buildings will be 
increased fourfold, its teachers will grow in number and in 


*An address delivered at the Autumn Convocation at The University of Chicago, 
October 1, 1895. 
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renown ; its influence on all the higher interests of human life will 
wax in volume like the Mississippi, and become a mighty river 
fertilizing a whole continent. Amid such surroundings how can 
one help being seized with the prophetic mood! It might have 
been very suitable on such an occasion as the present to dis- 
course on the future of this institution. But to do that to any 
purpose would demand more knowledge and more intimate rela- 
tions than I possess. Yet I must crave your indulgence if I 
speak for a moment of the privilege and honor I have enjoyed 
in having a part, however humble, in the work of this University 
at so early a period in its career, and of being associated with 
its pioneer instructors. May God’s rich blessing rest on the 
president of the University and on all associated with him in 
the teaching and governing functions connected with The 
University of Chicago. 

Having said this much about an institution which will, I 
doubt not, play an important part in the higher life of America 
years and centuries to come, I turn to a theme intimately con- 
nected with the aims of this University as conceived by its pro- 
moters, ever dear to my own heart, and on which I have a pro- 
fessional right to speak, Zhe Future of Christianity. 

I begin with the remark that Christianity will have a future. 
We are now near the close of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, but the faith we profess is by no means a worn-out 
cult, a spent force, a religious movement which has run its evo- 
lutionary course and is now about to take its place among the 
_things that have been. Such a fate may overtake a religion as 
well as other things. Such a possibility is significantly recog- 
nized in the Sacred Books of Christianity, where it is written, 
“Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away ;” and it is important to note that the ominous word is 
spoken with reference to a religion venerable for its antiquity, 
and believed to have been divinely given, the Levitical cultus. 
Why should Christianity, it may be asked, not be subject to this 
law of decay? And when one is in a pessimistic mood it is not 
difficult to point to phenomena which look like symptoms of 
senility, tokens of the approaching fall season of the Christian 
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era. There is the miserably divided church, which looks very 
like the hopeless wreck of organized Christianity. There is 
sacramentarianism rampant in many sections of the church; 
poetic, pathetic symbols turned into fetiches, objects of fond 
worship to a Christendom in its dotage. There is dogmatism by 
which a simple faith has been transformed into an elaborate creed, 
acceptance of which is virtually, if not formally, prescribed as a 
condition of salvation. Besides these internal symptoms. there 
are external ones hardly less ominous: waning of respect for 
the church, as if it were an effete institution, among thoughtful 
good men; the question put here and there, are we Christians? 
and answered in the negative ; the ethics of Jesus freely criticised 
and pronounced utopian and impracticable; his doctrine of a 
Divine Father dismissed as a fond dream to which there is 
nothing answering in the universe. ‘We are of age,” wrote 
Heine, ‘‘and do not need a Father.” ‘We are realists,” says 
the modern pessimist, “looking facts in the face, and see no 
evidence in the world that throughout the ages one unceasing 
purpose of wisdom and goodness runs.” 

All this looks like impending dissolution. Yet there are not 
wanting facts and phenomena which encourage hope, wearing the 
aspect of a new dawn, suggesting the thought that if we have 
arrived at a crisis, it is not a crisis of destruction, but of recon- 
struction, a crisis in which old things pass away to make room for 
better things of the same kind. Of such hope-inspiring symptoms 
I name three: The sovereign place in the universe assigned to 
man by recent science, the new interest awakened in the Bible 
by recent criticism, and the intense thirst of the modern Christian 
mind for knowledge of the historic Christ. All these betoken a 
good time coming for the Christian religion. 

1. Science has demonstrated that man is in his body, and 
probably also in his soul, the crown of the evolutionary process. 
By this achievement it promises a new lease to the Christian faith, 
in proclaiming a doctrine concerning man essentially the same as 
that of Jesus. Starting from the datum of science one would 
naturally argue: If man be the crown of the evolutionary pro- 
cess, he is the key to the meaning of the process and to the 
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nature of the great ultimate cause of all that happens. The 
world-process was meant to arrive at man, and the Great Being 
who cherished this aim must be manlike in his nature, a rational 
and moral personality guiding all things by a will of love. 
What is this but the Bible doctrine of man made in God’s image, 
Christ’s doctrine of divine fatherhood and human sonship? 
Jesus magnified the importance of man, science does the same. 
Jesus was full of the enthusiasm of humanity, science tends to 
be humanitarian. No truly scientific man will ever encourage 
brutal indifference to human well-being, or feel otherwise than 
kindly towards the memory of Him whose meat and drink it was 
to do all the good in His power to others. 

2. The new interest awakened in the Bible by modern criti- 
cism is a good omen. With reference to the Sacred Scriptures 
a state of mind like this is conceivable. Why should we trouble 
ourselves any more about these old documents belonging to an 
eastern people of insignificant extent, with ways of thinking so 
entirely different from ours? They may be very good books in 
their way, and for their time, and for the people which produced 
them, but outside antiquated theories of divine origin, ideal 
value and unique function, there seems to be no good reason 
why we should not forget them, as the world has forgotten. 
many other books which served a useful purpose in their day. 
Probably men in this precise state of mind are not wanting 
among us. But it is very far from being the prevailing state 
of mind. On the contrary since the Christian era began there 
never has been so much keen interest in and so much intellec- 
tual activity upon the sacred literatures of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faith as exists now. What an immense amount of pains 
have been taken to settle the text, to translate it correctly into 
modern languages, to ascertain all that can be known about the 
dates, authors, and occasions of the different books, to deter- 
mine the true historic sense of every part of the collection and 
of the whole. And all this is a labor of love on the part of 
men entirely emancipated, for the most part, from superstitious 
reverences. They undertake this work because they like it and 
think it worth their while. 
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3. Foremost in importance among the good omens is the 
intense desire of many among us to know the mind of the his- 
toric Jesus, and to give to it the authoritative place in the faith 
and life of the Church. Not a few of our best men, I fear, have 
been tempted in these years to get weary of ecclesiastical 
Christianity. But one rarely meets with a man who is weary of 
Christ. The appeal of malcontents is rather from the Church to 
Christ, from modern presentations of the Christian religion to 
the religion embodied in the authentic sayings of the Great 
Master. There is as little weariness of Jesus Christ as there is 
of nature, of the world revealed to us by the eye and the ear. 
After many disenchantments, multiplying with the years of our 
life, these two objects, Jesus and nature, retain their charm 
unabated, growing rather as old age steals on. What is true of 
the individual Christian is not less true of Christendom at large. 
It is going on to two millenniums since Christ was born, but 
that event and the life it ushered in are not losing their attrac- 
tion through the long lapse of time. Rather Christ is being 
born anew amongst us; through scientific study, devout thought 
and loving endeavor at imaginative realization, his life and 
ministry are being enacted over again, insomuch that it may be 


said with truth that the Hero of the gospel story is better known 


today, and more intelligently estimated than He ever has been 
since the Christian era began. Herein surely lies a guarantee 
that the Christian name and faith are not going to die, that far 
from dying they are about to enter on a new lease of vitality, 
power and prosperity, through which greater glory will accrue to 
God in the future than has been yielded by all the past centuries ! 
What will the future of Christianity be ? Who can adequately 
tell? Even Hebrew prophets were able to depict the good time 
coming only in vague outline, and with colors drawn from pres- 
ent desiderata and the hopes these inspired. Yet without special 
prophetic affatus, with only a sufficient amount of sympathy 
with the longings of our most Christlike men and due insight 
into present tendencies, it is not impossible to sketch some 
of the broader features of the new development which Chris- 
tianity is likely to undergo in the years that lie before us. 
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One of the inevitable tasks of the Christianity of the future 
will be the popularizing of the Bible in accordance with modern 
critical principles. Whether we like it or not this is one of the 
things that lie before us. The inquiry into the history of the 
sacred books of our faith is a movement of too much depth, 
breadth, and strength to be stopped by prudential considera- 
tions. It must spread more and more till our ministers and even 
our Sunday school teachers have become more or less acquainted 
with its methods and results. It cannot remain a mere academic 
movement; it must influence the practical use of the Scriptures 
in pulpit, school and home. Religious people contemplate this 
prospect with mixed feelings ; some with dread, many with sym- 
pathy and hope qualified by a certain solicitude engendered by 
reflection on the perils of a transition time. The right attitude 
for all who are competent to influence the situation is readiness 
for earnest participation in the work imposed ‘by the situation, 
with unwavering faith in the ultimate issue. For that issue, I 
confidently believe, will be such as all lovers of the Holy Book 
will have cause to rejoice in. A well-known English preacher is 
reported to have expressed his fear that the critics were taking 
from him his mother’s Bible. That is pretty certain. But what 
of that if they give to his daughter or granddaughter a better 
Bible than his pious mother ever knew; with nothing of real 
importance left out; the same righteous, gracious God, the same 
Jesus Christ, the same hope for sinful, sorrow-laden men and 
women, only all made more luminous, living, real, by the dating 
of books, the setting of prophecies in their proper historic situa- 
tions, the arranging of the contents of the Sacred Volume in 
their due order, the illumination of its pages by side-lights 
through comparison with the documents of contemporary reli- 
gions? Iam reminded here of a little incident in my profes- 
sorial experience. One of our brightest students, an exact 
scholar, and an intensely earnest man, came into my retiring 
room at the close of his second session after he had passed 
through my apologetic and exegetical classes, and thus addressed 
me: “Dr. Bruce! Thanks for the two sessions. You have taken 
from me my religion and you have given me a better.” I am 
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hopeful that the Christians of a future generation will speak in 
similar terms to those who are now engaged, or who shall here- 
after be engaged, in the work of interpreting a critically edited 
Bible, saying to the Drivers and the Harpers of our universities 
and to the George Adam Smiths and the Washington Gladdens 
of our pulpits: ‘Thanks, ye scholars and ye preachers, thanks! 
Ye have taken from us a Bible which we reverenced to idolatry 
but in many parts did not understand, and have given to us a 
Bible which, with undiminished claims to reverence, awakens in 
our minds a real, rational interest to which hitherto we have 
been comparative strangers.” 

All hands to the work then! The sooner this service 
of familiarizing the people with the critically edited Bible is 
rendered the better. Till it is done there will be a dangerous 
interval of ignorance and indifference, during which the com- 
munity will lose the invaluable moral tonic that comes from inti- 
mate aquaintance with a literature so elevated and unworldly in 
its spirit. When I was a minister there were certain books of 
the Bible which I never touched in my preaching. I knew too 
much of what was going on in critical circles to be able to treat 
them in the old style, and too little to have the courage to 
attempt exposition of them along new lines; and so I let them 
alone. This is what we have to fear on a large scale. The Bible 
let alone by the community, allowed to lie on the shelf, hardly a 
copy even to be found in the house ; Psalms, Prophecies, Gospels, 
Epistles relegated to oblivion. What a loss to the forces making 
for righteousness in a community! Who would not gladly do 
his part to avert such a loss? Who, however much he may differ 
from his opinions about the Bible, does not sympathize with the 
general aim of Matthew Arnold in writing Literature and Dogma, 
viz., to rescue from neglect a book which, while containing some 
features not to the taste of men living in our modern era, was 
still the greatest book in the world in respect of the emphasis 
with which it asserts the value of righteousness, and the reality 
of a power not ourselves making for righteousness? All honor 
therefore to the men who in various ways are striving to rescue 
this Book from the neglect with which it is threatened through 
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the temporary unsettling influence of the critical movement. 
There are many coéperating in this good work, but I may be 
allowed in this place to single out for honorable mention the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, of which many of your 
foremost men are directors, and whose principal and chief pro- 
motor is the President of this University. Its aims and methods 
are well known to you, its work needs no eulogium from me, but 
I may be permitted as a stranger to utter one word of hearty com- 
mendation, and earnestly to wish it God-speed. 

Time will not allow me to enlarge on a topic closely connected 
with the foregoing, viz., the use which will be made by the 
church of the future of the reédited and reinterpreted Bible. A 
few sentences must suffice. The Bible will be regarded more as 
sacred literature, less as dogma than it has been in the past; as 
a book for religious inspiration rather than as a book for theo- 
logical instruction. It will be understood that it does not teach 
many things, the raw material of an elaborate creed, but rather 
a few things very thoroughly. It will also be understood that 
all things taught in Scripture are not of equal importance; that 
it is not necessary that every proposition that can be supported 
by proof-texts should become an article in a creed. A distinc- 
tion will be taken between doctrines of faith and dogmas of the- 
ology. The consequence will be a shrinkage in the dimensions 
of creeds and confessions, and therewith the removal of one of 
the main hindrances to a wide full communion of saints. For 
there have been two great dividers of Christendom. One is an 
undue value put upon sacraments, the other is equally undue value 
put upon dogmas. 

I pass now to speak of what I expect to be the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Christianity of the future, viz., the working 
out of the ideas of Jesus concerning God and man. This must 
come sooner or later. The teaching of Jesus has taken such a 
hold of the Christian mind that it will get no rest till it has 
given effect thereto both in theology and in life. Though 
we be near the close of the nineteenth Christian century this 
thing has yet to be done. And done it shall be. The rediscov- 
ery of Christ imperatively imposes the task. It is an arduous 
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task, not to be accomplished in a year, or even in a century, and 
before the consummation devoutly to be wished many changes, 
theological, ecclesiastical and social, may come which shall cause 
faint hearts to quake—such a shaking in earth and heaven as 
shall look like the final judgment. But it will be only a 
shaking of things that ought to be shaken in order that 
the things which cannot be shaken may remain. And dur- 
ing the shaking process the personal influence of Christ will 
be the sheet anchor of faith helping it to ride out the storm. 
My own religious history supplies a parable here. In my student 
days, when all accepted beliefs were in a state of solution, I was 
tided over a dark time of doubt and preserved from precipitate 
action by reverence for my father, whom I could not bear to grieve 
by avowal of unbelief, and abandonment of my purpose to study 
for the ministry. Even so will it be with the Christianity of the 
future in its time of trial. Traditional theologies may go, and 
ecclesiastical organizations be broken up, and old social con- 
ditions pass away, but Christ will remain, and the priceless 
worth of His words will keep the heart loyal amid temptation, and 
His ideas of God and man will be the fixed stars by which the 
mariner will steer his way through troubled seas to the desired 
haven. 

What kind of a world will that haven bring us to? I know 
not any more than the Pilgrim Fathers who landed on your 
shores knew what a great nation was to grow out of such obscure 
beginnings. I shall not attempt to forecast even in the most 
sketchy outline the social outcome of the ideas of Jesus duly 
laid to heart. What I am concerned to affirm with emphasis is that 
in the years to come these ideas will be more seriously taken, 
and that when that happens the new earnestness about Christ’s 
teaching will not remain fruitless. It shall accomplish that which 
God pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto he sent it. It 
will strengthen the passion for justice, and deepen the feeling of 
mercy, and make all men walk humbly with God, and lovingly 
with fellow-men. With this distant Pisgah-view of the promised 
land one can be content with Moses to die outside its borders, 
and ignorant of its geography. The religious and moral roots of the 
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unknown future are the only things we need to care about. Given 
these, the vital outgrowth will look after itself; these lacking no 
changes in church or state can possess permanent value. In these 
days we hear much of “Socialism,” economic socialism. ‘Let 
private property only pass away, and all things become common, 
and all will be well.’’ Would all be well if economic socialism 
were accompanied with moral individualism —a spirit caring only 
for self? Manifestly the true bane of society is not property, but 
self-seeking, and the true need now and at all times moral social- 
ism, caring for others, remembering that a man at the meanest 
is a man and treating him accordingly. That due heed to Christ’s 
teaching will bring, that and all that properly goes along with it. 
And the function of the church of the future will be to secure that 
due heed shall be given to Christ’s beneficent and humane doc- 
trine. It is well to keep this in view at a time when the question 
as to the relation of the church to social questions is so much 
canvassed. The proper answer to that question seems to me to 
lie in a nutshell. Of course it is inconceivable that a church 
filled with Christ’s spirit can be indifferent to the social applica- 
tions of Christianity. Apathy in view of oppression and wrong; 
or of deep, wide, unbridged cleavages of caste, color, character, 
religion, birth, social position, is the mark of a church that has a 
name to live while it is dead, that while cultivating a ghostly care 
for “souls” has no care for men and women, and that is as unlike 
as possible in spirit and method to Him who not only preached 
a gospel of pardon, but healed the bodies of the sick. But it 
does not follow that the church should constitute herself the 
great social executive. Her main function is to teach, to enun- 
ciate principles, to put in circulation great ideas. That done 
with freshness, freedom, impartiality, discrimination: in a word 
with prophetic power and wisdom, her influence will be felt recog- 
nized and respected, and her voice will be a real and potent 
factor in bringing in the better time. 

But the church of the present is fatally weakened by division 
and the lack of a common understanding among all who bear 
the Christian name. Is this state of things to last forever? I 
devoutly hope and pray not, though I am much less sanguine 
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about the future of the church than about the future of Christi- 
anity. I see clearly some of the chief prerequisites of restored 
union and power, though whether these conditions will be real- 
ized must remain uncertain. Sacramental superstition must die 
out, and along with it the overweening love of dogma, and in the 
place of these two idols of the past must come a consuming 
devotion to the kingdom of God, a passion for righteousness, a 
resolute purpose that God’s will shall be done. In saying this I 
do not wish to be regarded as one of those who conceive the 
ideal church of the future as an ethical society having for its aim 
“to insist on duty and character without insisting on any super- 
natural agencies or expectations,”* or as a benevolent association 
—‘the union of all who love in the service of all who suffer.”? 
Such organizations would be in themselves well intended if not 
effective institutions; and if by an evil chance Christian faith in 
the supernatural sense were to perish from the earth an ethical 
or a benevolent society on a considerable scale might to some 
extent act as a barrier against moral and social barbarism. But 
what if these modern churches, like the old ones they are to 
supersede, should become as salt which has lost its savor? Does 
the ethical spirit or the benevolent spirit not need support from 
a transcendental faith? Conscience is not so robust, nor the 
heart so filled with the passion of love, as to dispense with the 
aid of faith in a model Christ, our pattern at once in moral 
fidelity and in the enthusiasm of humanity, and in a Father-God 
who careth even for the lowest. A recent writer on social evolu- 
tion has ably advocated a view of religion according to which it 
is a supra-rational element in human nature constraining men to 
be altruistic against the dictates of their reason, bidding them 
care for their own interest only. The theory is open to criticism. 
The two assumptions on which it rests, that religion is essentially 
supra-rational, and that reason is essentially selfish, are very 
questionable. But the general principle underlying Mr. Kidd’s 
theory is sound, viz., that the humane benevolent impulses need 
the support of religion. A man is weak when he serves God 
tBosanquet: Civilization of Christendom, p. 145. 
2Stead: Jf Christ Came to Chicago, p. 445. 
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with only a part of his spiritual nature. It takes all that is 
within us—conscience, heart, reason, imagination, the faith- 
faculty—-to make us heroes in the warfare for justice and 
mercy. It is well to have a definite religious creed, if it be 
sincere, well to have a philosophic theory of the universe in 
harmony with our creed. Furnished with these the man of 
ethical and benevolent bent engages in the fight clad in “the 
whole armor of God,” without them he enters into battle defense- 
less and vulnerable. Our pium desiderium, therefore, for the 
future is not a church without a creed, or a theology, or a phi- 
losophy, or regarding these things as idle encumbrances. We 
desiderate a church possessing all these but knowing better 
what to do with them than the church of the past; using them 
as ideals not as compulsory ordinances, as goals not as starting 
points, as symbols and means of advanced fellowship not as 
conditions of admission to her communion, or even to the exer- 
cise of teaching functions. 

Such is the vision of the future as I have been able to see it. 
It is fair and winsome. If it be also in harmony with the true 
and the good it will come to pass, and God’s name will be 
hallowed, His kingdom will come, and His will shall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 
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DEBORAH’S SONG. 


Deborah’s Song (Judges 5) is undoubtedly antiphonal; and 
its antiphony is probably between a chorus of men, led by Barak, 
and a chorus of women, led by Deborah (compare verse 1). 


Men 
Women 
Tutti 


REFRAIN 


For that the leaders took the lead in Israel — 
For that the people offered themselves willingly — 
Bless ye the Lorp. 


PROEM 


Hear, O ye kings— 

Give ear, O ye princes— 

I, even I, will sing unto the Lorp — 

I will sing praise to the Lorp, the God of Israel. 


APOSTROPHE 


Lord, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

Yea, the clouds dropped water. 

The mountains flowed down at the presence of the Lorn, 

Even yon Sinai at the presence of the Lorn, the God of 
Israel. 


I THE DESOLATION. 


In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, 
The highways were unoccupied, 

And the travelers walked through byways. 
The rulers ceased in Israel, 

They ceased — 


* As arranged by Professor Richard G. Moulton. See Zhe Literary Study of the 
Bible, pages 65 to 67. 
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DEBORAH'S SONG. 


Women Until that I, Deborah, arose, 
That I arose a mother in Israel. 
They chose new gods; 
Then was war in the gates: 
Was there a shield or spear seen 
Among forty thousand in Israel ? 


REFRAIN ENLARGED 
Men My heart is towards the governors of Israel — 
Women Ye that offered yourselves willingly among the people— 
Tutti Bless ye the Lorn. 
Men Tell of it, ye that ride on white asses, 
Ye that sit on rich carpets, 
And ye that walk by the way :— 
Women Far from the noise of archers, in the places of drawing 
water, 
There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lorp, 
Even the righteous acts of his rule in Israel. 


II] THE MusTER 

Tutti Then the people of the Lorp went down to the gates— 
(Men Awake, awake, Deborah, 

Awake, awake, utter a song :— 
Women Arise, Barak, 

And lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam.) 
Tutti Then came down a remnant of the nobles, 

The people of the Lorp came down for me among the 

mighty. 

Women Out of Ephraim came down they whose root is in Amalek— 
Men After thee, Benjamin, among thy peoples — 
Women Out of Machir came down governors— 
Men And out of Zebulon they that handle the marshal’s staff — 
Women And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah— 
Men As was Issachar, so was Barak: 
Tutti Into the valley they rushed down at his feet. 
Men By the watercourses of Reuben 

There were great resolves of heart. 
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Women Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 
To hear the pipings of the flocks? 

if Men At the watercourses of Reuben 

There were great searchings of heart! 


Women Gilead abode beyond Jordan — 

Men And Dan, why did he remain in ships ? 

Women Asher sat still at the haven of the sea, 
And abode by his creeks: 

Tutti Zebulon was a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 

death, 

And Naphtali, upon the high places of the field. 


III THe anp Rovt. 


Strophe. 


Men The kings came and fought ; e 
| Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo :— 
They took no gain of money! 


Antistrophe. 


i Women They fought from heaven, _ 
yf The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away,— 

That ancient river, the river Kishon! 


Strophe. 


Men Omy soul, march on with strength ! 
Then did the horsehoofs stamp 
By reason of the pransings, 
The pransings of their strong ones. 


Antistrophe 
a, Women Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lorn, 
| | Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 
| Because they came not to the help of the Lorp, 
| To the help of the Lorp against the mighty ! 
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DEBORAH'S SONG. 


IV Tue RETRIBUTION 
Strophe 


Men Blessed above women shall Jael be, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Blessed shall she be above women in the tent! 
He asked water, and she gave him milk; 
She brought him butter in a lordly dish. 
She put her hand to the nail, 
And her right hand to the workman’s hammer ; 
And with the hammer she smote Sisera, 
She smote through his head, 
Yea, she pierced and struck through his temples. 
At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay: 
At-her feet he bowed, he fell: 
Where he bowed, there he fell down dead! 
Antistrophe 
Women Through the window she looked forth and cried, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice, 
“Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?” 
Her wise ladies answered her, 
Yea, she returned answer to herself, 
‘“‘ Have they not found, 
Have they not divided the spoil ? 
A damsel, two damsels to every man; 
To Sisera a spoil of divers colours, 
A spoil of divers colours of embroidery, 
Of divers colours of embroidery on both sides, 
On the necks of the spoil ?” 


APOSTROPHE 


Tutti So let all thine enemies perish, O Lorp: 
But let them that love him be as the sun that goeth forth 
in his might. 
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SOME QUERIES ABOUT THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


By IRA M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue Book of Daniel is unique in Old Testament literature. 
This fact seems to allow a large license to any one who makes a 
special study of it. This liberty has been indulged in by stu- 
dents in all countries. Even today, with all charity and patience, 
we must examine about one new work a year on this prob- 
lematical book. Of whichever period it was a product we know 
very little. Discoveries are few as yet, but assumptions are 
many. The amount of imaginative and rhetorical undergrowth 
in favor of either or any period of which it is said to have been 
a product is simply confusing and discouraging to the truth- 
seeker. Pleaders in favor of either the early or late date pro- 
duce a luxurious crop of assertions and arguments ¢ st/entio, with 
a minimizing or non-mention of points in favor of the other 
party. I shall attempt in this summary simply to indicate some 
of the most striking queries which present themselves to the 
student of the Book of Daniel. 

1. The Language.—The Book of Daniel is written in two 
languages, (a2) Hebrew, chaps. 1:1-2:4a, and chaps. 8-12; (4) 
Aramaic, chaps. 2: 46-7. 

(1) Zhe Hebrew is a late form similar to that of Chronicles. 
It represents the decline-period of the language. 

(2) The Aramaic is similar in many respects to that of Ezra 
4:8-6:18; 7:12-26, and is popularly termed Biblical Aramaic, 
a branch of the Western Aramaic. It is stated by Wright 
(Comp. Gram. of Sem. Langs., p. 16) that the Aramaic of Ezra 
goes back to the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. But a doubt is expressed about the age of the 
Danielic portions. Néldeke (Die Semitischen Sprachen, p. 30) 
says some of these pieces may have been composed in the Persian 
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period, and Kautzsch (Bib/.-Aram. Gram., p. 3) speaks of the 
editor of Daniel as active about 167 B.C. Queries, Was this 
Biblical Aramaic a spoken language in the West only? or was it 
also found at this early day in the lower as well as in the upper 
Mesopotamian valley? (Cf Sayce, Higher Criticism and Monu- 
ments, p. 535). 

(3) Other Foreign Words: (a) Persian.—The number of sup- 
posedly Persian words is somewhat remarkable, counting up in 
the Aramaic section at least fifteen. Queries, Do these words 
locate this work in Babylonia or Palestine? Do they indicate a 
late period of composition or so long intercourse between the 
two peoples that words became freely exchanged? (6) Greek.— 
Daniel contains at least three Greek words. One is found in 
Homer, one is first used in Aristotle and one in Plato. Driver 
(Jntrod. Lit. of O. T., p. 471) says it can be confidently affirmed, 
that these words could not have been used in the Book of Daniel 
unless it had been written after the dissemination of Greek influences 
in Asia through the conquests of Alexander the Great.’ Queries, 
Was there any contact between the Greeks and the East prior 
to Alexander? (Cf Ezek. 27:19; Joel 3:6; cf Petrie, Zen Years - 
Digging in Egypt, pp. 37-69. Sargon captured Greek prisoners 
in Cyprus in the eighth century B.C.) Is it scientific to affirm that 
Greek literature, as we have it, contains a// the names or words of 
earlier origin and use? Greek peasants back in the mountains use . 
words today which have not been seen in Greek literature since 
the time of Sophocles. (c) Babylonian.—Queries, Does the pres- 
ence of more than a dozen Babylonian words in the Aramaic of 
Daniel indicate the pervasive character of that language in the 
Aramaic of the West? or, does it point to a Babylonian home 
for this production? This point cannot be omitted in discus- 
sions of the question. 

2. History.—(1) Date of Daniel's captivity. Dan. 1:1 speaks 
of the captivity of the Jewish children in the third year of Jehoia- 
kim. Jer. 25:1 says the fourth year of Jehoiakim was the first 
of Nebukadrezzar. Queries, If Nebukadrezzar made his first 
expedition westward before he was king, and in the same year, 
he having hastily returned, his army carried off these captives, 
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is the difficulty solved? Does not Jeremiah, in chapter 25, 
prophesy, not plunder, but destruction and captivity, as if the pre- 
liminary campaign had been made and Israel was about to rebel? 

(2) Belshazzar: (a) The son of Nebukadrezzar—So far as we 
know he was not kin to Nebukadrezzar. Query, Is it possible 
that he was so-called simply as successor of Nebukadrezzar, as 
the Assyrian inscriptions speak of Jehu as the son of Omri, when 
he was successor on the throne only? (6) Zhe king.— But the 
inscriptions mention Nabonidus as the last king of Babylon 
previous to its fall before Cyrus. The cuneiform records state 
expressly that one Bel-shar-uzur is the son of the king Nabon- 
idus. How then was he called king? Query, Had there been 
any case of such simultaneous ruling of two kings in one king- 
dom, or of one king and a regent called king? (Cf the case of 
Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, 1 Kings 22:17 with 2 Kings 8:16, 
17; also Beweis des Glaubens, March, 1889.) 

(3) Darius the Mede.—lIt is stated that there is no room for 
such a personage immediately upon the fall of Babylon as suc- — 
cessor of Nabonidus (Driver, Introd., p. 468). He is not found 


‘in any contemporary history. Queries, Are we sufficiently 


acquainted with that period to make such an offhand assertion ? 
(Cf Moor, Gubaru et Darius le Méde, Nouvelles preuves de la 
valeur hist. du livre Daniel, Revue des Questions Historique, Juill., 
1894). Do not the facts warrant belief that while Cyrus was 
actively on his campaigns he gave his subordinate officers abso- 
lute control? Is it unreasonable to suppose that Gubaru was 
another name possibly given by Cyrus himself to this Darius ? 
(C&. Mattaniah changed to Zedekiah, and many similar cases.) 
Furthermore, both Isaiah (13:17) and Jeremiah (51 : 11-28) 
speak of Persians and Medes in the overthrow of Babylon. 

(4) The Chaldeans.—This is used in two senses in the Book 
of Daniel, (@) a class of men versed in learning, (4) the whole 
people of the empire, as (9:1) ‘Darius the Mede was made 
king over the realm of the Chaldeans.” Query, Is there men- 
tion of the word in these different senses in other literature ? 

(5) No contemporary of Cyrus, says Professor Cornill (Zindlei- 
tung, p. 257) would have given us the prophecies in chapters g— 
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12 because the seventy years of captivity were not nearly com- 
pleted. Query, Was not the seventy years concluded at the fall 
of Babylon? (Cf Jeremiah’s letter (29: 10) to tnose who had 
already gone into captivity.) 

(6) No trace of Daniel's influence whatever in any of the 
post-exilic writings (Cornill). Queries, What trace have we of 
the influence of Nahum? Do we know just what elements of 
influence Daniel wielded? Is there any resemblance whatever 
between Zechariah’s and Daniel’s visions ? : 

(7) Daniel is not mentioned in Ecclesiasticus in the réle of 
Israelitish worthies. Query, Is the name of Ezra or Esther or 
Mordecai to be found there ? ; 

3. Style.—The Book of Daniel exhibits a new style of com- 
position. It lacks the directness, the terseness, the passion and 
pathos of the earlier prophets. It is full of elaborate, extended 
and detailed statement, frequent and long repetitions, sometimes 
even wearisome to the reader. Queries, Do these pompous, 
stately sentences, this newness in Old Testament literature and 
style definitely locate the book in amy given period? Are any 
two of the prophetic books exactly alike ? 

4. Unity.—What is the origin of its two languages? is the 
question at the start. While most scholars will agree that the 
book is a unit, there are numerous theories as to the how? and 
the why? Queries, Was the book written originally in Hebrew ' 
and in Aramaic as it nowappears? Or, was the entire book 
written in Hebrew, lost, and then parts of it restored from an 
Aramaic copy? The Septuagint text at any rate followed a 
copy where the Aramaic occupies the same place that it does 
now. Scholars, while formerly split up, are now coming together 
with the idea that the book is the product ‘of the same school 
if not of the same pen” (Bevan, Com. on Daniel, p. 27). 

5. Theology.—The doctrines of the resurrection, of angels, of 
Messiah and of a judgment on the world are taught with greater 
distinctness, and in a more developed form than elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, and with features approximating to those met 
with in the earlier parts of the Book of Enoch (circa 100 B.C.). 
The spirit and tone is rather that of a time intermediate between 
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post-exilic and later post-biblical Jewish literature. It is also 
out of the analogy of prophecy that Daniel should describe so 
accurately the future conflicts of the Jews, during the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. If the author had lived in the time of 
Antiochus, such prophecies could be much more easily and con- 
sistently explained (Driver). Queries, Was not Daniel’s mis- 
sion different from that of any other prophet, in that he told 
of other trials besides the exile through which the Jews must 
pass before they could be victors? Is the norm or standard 
called “the analogy of prophecy ” legitimately determined without 
even considering all so-called prophecy? Is there any basis 
except subjectively for affirming that the theology of Daniel 
could not have been produced in the exile ? Was not the prophet’s 
work to interpret as well as occasionally to foretell history? 
What prophet does this on a more comprehensive scale than 
Daniel ? 

6. Place of Daniel in the Canon.—In the Hebrew Bible Daniel 
is not among the prophets, but in the Hagiographa. This is said 
to be evidence that the book was not in existence when the col- 
lection of prophets was made. Queries, How is it that Origen 
places Daniel between Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as he says, accord- 
ing to the Hebrews? What force is there in the fact that 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, in arranging the books of the Old Tes- 


‘tament according to the custom in the East, locates Daniel, in 


his catalogue, between Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets? Is the 
statement of Josephus (Amtg. x., 11) concerning Daniel the 
prophet of any value? Does Matt. 24:15, where he is called a 
prophet, have any force in deciding the question ? 

7. Daniel and The Revelation.—Daniel gives us the first 
examples in the Old Testament of the apocalypse. In fact he 
sets the style. In numerous apocryphal books he is imitated 
and followed with severity. So striking are these points, that 
Daniel is probably the most influential factor in the form, style 
and matter of the New Testament book, The Revelation. Query, 
Should these facts weigh anything in determining the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel ? 

8. Additional queries.—Are the representations of Nebukadrez- 
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zar true to what we learn of him in his own inscriptions? Is there 
any probability that Nebukadrezzar suffered from lycanthropy? 
(&. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, p. 86 f.) Do the names, man- 
ners and customs in the book point to any particular people and 
locality? (Cf Jer. 29:22, etc.) Is there any valuable information 
in the geographical and topographical hints of the book? Can 
the differences between the true forms Nebukadrezzar and Abed- 
nebo, and the Daniel forms of Nebukadnezzar and Abed-nego, 
be satisfactorily explained as scribal errors? Is it just to say 
that Daniel was made “ President of the Chaldean Magi”? (Far- 
rar, Expos. Bible, Daniel, p. 114.) Was he not called ‘master of 
the magicians?” Is it fair to say that the author knows of only 
two kings of Babylon and four kings of Persia because he men- 
tions no more? (Farrar, p. 114.) Could we justly and rightly 
assert that Jeremiah and Ezekiel knew nothing of each other’s 
existence because their recorded words make no mention each of 
the other at all? In judging the character of a canonical book 
how much are we authorized to draw for testimony upon recog- 
nized apocryphal books? Is there any well-established objec- 
tion on the part of most scholars, except that of minute predic- 
tion, to the location of the date of Daniel early in the Persian 
period? 

Queries about methods of interpretation cannot be touched 
in this article. 

Some of the best literature in answering the above queries is 
the following : 

Kautzsch, Bibl.-Aram. Gramm. Wright, Compar. Gram. of 
Sem. Languages. Néldeke, Die Semitischen Sprachen. Driver, 
Introd. to Lit. of. O. T., pp. 458-83. Smith, Bible Dict’y, new 
ed., art. Daniel. Sayce, Higher Criticism and Monuments, chap. 
xi. Leathes, Book by Book, pp. 241-251. Cornill, Einleitung 


in das Alte Testament, pp. 254-60. K6nig, Einleitung in das — 


Alte Testament, pp. 382-93. Lampe, Presby. and Reformed 
Review, July, 1895. Lenormant, La Divination chez les Chal- 
deans. Meinhold, Beitrage zur Erklarung Daniel. Meinhold, 
Kurzgefasster Kommentar, Daniel. Bevan, Short Commentary 
on Daniel. Behrmann, Handkommentar, Daniel. 
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EVANGELICAL HINDUISM. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, 
Chicago. 


Law of periodicity in history of religions. — Successive stages of develop- 
ment.— Origin of “Evangelical” type.— Conditions of its appearance.— 
Examples of it in non-Christian religions : in Hinduism ; in Buddhism. 

Enumeration of Hindu salvation theories: works; knowledge ,; delecta- 
tion ; faith (trust).— Evangelical Hinduism found in Vishnuite sects. — Illus- 
trated by ’Caitanyas and Ramdnujiyas.—’ Caitanya soteriology. 


Theological schools in Ramdnuja sect: Vadagalai or Arminian ; Tengalai 
or Calvinistic.— Tengalai taken as typical form of Hindu Evangelicism. 

Salvation by God's free election and grace.— Works to be abandoned.— 
Gods of Hinduism, angels. — Five manifestations of God.—Plea for idolatry. — 
Idolatry rejected.—Trust in the Saviour.—This office ascribed to Krishna and 
Réma, considered as theologically identical. —Veda the inspired Word of God. 
— Standard of interpretation.— Important place ascribed to Ramayana and 
Mahébhérata.— Sité the embodiment of Divine Mercy.— Three classes of sal- 
vation-seckers. — Emptiness of self. — Misuse of images forbidden. — Caste 
distinctions obliterated. — Veneration of the teacher (guru).—Charity.—Diver- 
gences from Calvinistic type. — Approximation to Catholicism. — System ren- 
dered un-Christian by its historical elements alone. 

THERE is a remarkable group of facts in the comparative his- 
tory of religions to which I am not aware that any special atten- 
tion has hitherto been called, although they would seem to be of 
peculiar significance. They appear to be connected with some 
yet unformulated law of periodicity, according to which there 
is a successive predominance of one phase after another of 
religious experience and thought. 

Christianity has had its moralistic, rationalistic, ceremonial, 
ascetic and political stages, and the ancient religions show 
traces of not altogether dissimilar vicissitudes. 

Similar combinations of circumstances appear to give rise to 
similar tides of religious activity. ‘Christianity has from its 
beginning nurtured within its bosom all the possible aspects of 
religion, but one after another of them seemed to give the key- 
note to the Christian life, until at last, tired alike of theological 
disputations, ceremonial complexities, casuistic moral laws, pain- 
ful self-disciplines, and politico-ecclesiastical intrigues, men 
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sought to throw aside all these things and to take refuge in a 
simple religion of loving trust in an all-sufficient personal human 
Saviour. Designating this phase of religion, in accordance with 
the prevalent usage of Protestant countries, and that recognized 
by most of our readers, as Evangelical, 1 have taken the liberty 
of extending the application of the word, for the sake of con- 
venience, in the present article, to analogous developments 
observable among certain non-Christian peoples. 

I do not know that any autochthonous system, or any one.that 
has been strictly characteristic of one apparently homogeneous 
race, has presented this phase in any marked degree. The only 
important instances with which I am familiar outside the Chris- 
tian group are to be found in Hinduism and Buddhism, and it is 
of these that I wish to speak. 

The first belongs to a mixed Aryan and Mongoloid race, 
with probably a negrito infusion in its Kolarian (aboriginal) ele- 
ment. Buddhism, originating, among Aryans or Aryanised 
Scyths, has become diffused among many widely different races, 
reaching its ultimate development in Japan, whose population 
appears to be an exceedingly mixed race, presenting a compound 
of Aryan, Mongolian and Malayan types. 

We will glance in the present article at Evangelical Hinduism, 
reserving for a future occasion the consideration of the analogous 
development in the Buddhistic group of religions. 

Hindu writers enumerate several ways of salvation: harma- 
mérga, the way of works; jadna-mdrga, the way of knowl- 
edge; and bhaki-mdrga, the way of devotion (or ‘‘faith”); to 
say nothing of the pushti-mdrga, or way of pleasure (or delight), 
which is attributed to the Rudra Sampradayis or followers of 
Vallabha’carya.* 

The way of works was characteristic of the Brahmanic period, 
when the buoyant childlike spirit of the Vedic age had given way to 
the cumbersome ritual developed under the Brahman ascendency. 

When the free philosophic spirit, under Kshatriya influence, 
rose superior to the pettinesses of rule and rite, there grew up 


* For further details regarding the various salvation-doctrines of the Hindus, see 
BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. IV, pp. 99-112. 
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in the period of the Dar’sanas the theory that the supreme 
blessedness is reserved for him who attains to the knowledge 
of the uselessness of liking, dislike, or indifference (the Nyaya 
philosophy, the practical side of which was developed into Bud- 
dhism, by an elimination of all theistic implications), of the 
distinctness of the soul from matter, and its eternal existence 
and inactivity (the Sankhya philosophy), or of the identity of 
man and the universe with Brahman—the Universal attribute- 
less Being besides which nothing exists or can exist (the Vedanta 
philosophy). This is the way of knowledge. 

But during the period of Buddhist ascendency in India there 
was a general disintegration of traditional Brahmanism, and 
when Buddhism was finally reabsorbed a profound transforma- 
tion was found to have taken place. The outcome of the critical 
exploitation of the fundamental philosophical notions by the 
various Buddhistic schools seems to have produced a weariness 
of mind and will, and prepared the ground for the numerous 
reformers who arose at a period synchronous with that of the 
rise of scholasticism in Europe, and to whose labors almost all 
of the present forms of Hinduism are largely due. 

Thus arose the various ’Saiva and ’Sakta sects, and the four 
great Sampradayas (traditions) of which the modern Vaishnava 
sects are the continuations or the offshoots. The former were 
either ascetic or hedonistic, and some of the Vaishnava sects (like 
the Madhva’caris and the Caran Dasis), are Pelagian, while at 
least one of them, the Vallabha’caris, follows the way of pleasure. 

The sects to which I have referred as representing what may 
be called the evangelical element in Hinduism belong to the 
Vaishnava group, all the divisions of which identify Vishnu, in 
some of his forms, with the Supreme Being, or consider the pre- 
servative or providential aspect of Deity worthy of chief atten- 
tion or adoration. It is they who preach the way of faith. 

There were a number of ‘“ Evangelical’? Vaishnava sects 
founded between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, but we 
need only consider two of them here, one the first, and the other 
one of the latest, of them: the ’Sri Sampradayas or RamAnujiyas, 
and the ’Caitanyas. 
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The ’Caitanyas, founded by ’Caitanya and two other Ben- 
galese Brahmans in the year 1515, worship Kvishna as the 
Paramatma or Supreme Spirit; Brahma, Vishnu and ’Siva are 
names given to him in his capacities of Creator, Preserver and 
Transmuter. Although present in all existing things he was 
especially so in ’Caitanya, the founder of the sect, and became 
incarnate, in all the fulness of his Godhead, as the historic 
Kvishna. Faith in him is the road to the highest spiritual 
rewards—paradise, liberation, perfection, or whatever may be,the 
object of religious aspiration. This faith or devotion has the 
five stages of peace, servitude, friendship, tender affection and 
passionate attachment. “It is infinitely more efficacious than 
any or all observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the 
Divine nature, than the subjection of the passions, than the 
practice of the Yoga, than purity, than virtue, or than anything 
that is deemed most meritorious ” (Wilson, Works, i., 161). It 
obliterates all distinctions of caste and occupation, and leads to 
moksha (bliss or salvation) either in the form of preparatory 
residence in Paradise (Svarga) and the enjoyment there of 
Godlike powers; or of eternal beatitude in the heaven Vaikuntha, 
which is free from the influence of illusion and is the home of 
those who are perfectly liberated and enjoying the most intimate 
personal communion with God. 

The RamAanuja sect, in the north of India commonly called 
the’Sri Vaishnava, was founded by the ’Sankara monk (sannyAsi) 
RamAnuja in the eleventh century A.D., as amodification or revival 
of the system taught by earlier Vaishnava sects. It is divided 
into the northern or Vadagalai school, which has an Arminian 
doctrine of freedom and grace, and the Tengalai or southern 
school, which is Calvinistic, if we may be permitted to borrow 
these terms from Christian theology to designate an analogous 
doctrinal difference in a non-Christian church. 


The Tengalai ’Sri Vaishnava, being by far the strongest 


numerically, and perhaps the most imbued with the spirit of 
Evangelical Christianity,may be taken as the type. In this 
system religion is looked upon as the salvation of the elect 
soul by the unmerited election and grace of God. “That He 
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may save, it is enough that we let Him save.”"* God himself is 
the means of salvation; self-exertion and selfishness are to be 
abandoned, including the Brahmanist’s dependence upon ritual- 
istic observances, the Vedantist’s way of knowledge (jfiana), the 
Yogi’s ascetic discipline, and all reliance on ethical virtues 
Those who pursue the knowledge-discipline gain knowledge of 
the soul, but forego the enjoyment of God and are destined to 
roam bodiless forever in perpetual unrest. The gods of Hindu- 
ism, called the Eternals (nityas), are angels, ‘who through 
eternity, both past and future, are above the stain of sin, and | 
whose sole delight is in knowing the Lord and doing his will, 
although, when authorized by God, they can “even make, main- 
tain and wind up worlds.” 

God has five manifestations: (1) the supreme glory of 
the highest heaven ; (2) the creative, preservative and destruc- 
tive power in the universe; (3) special incarnations, or 
descents for the salvation of his creatures; (4) the divine 
presence within the soul, and throughout the universe; and 
(5) the statues and symbols in temples and household shrines. 
Of the fifth, “the worshipable manifestation,” it is said by 
the author quoted: “It is this manifestation wherein God, 
designing to hide his perfection and liberty, remains blessing 
those who slight him. God’s all-penetrating incarnation (4) 
is like subterranean water, which can be discovered and enjoyed 
only by seers adept in deep meditation; his form in heaven (1) 
is like vapors, distantly enveloping our sphere ; his form engaged 
in evolving, maintaining and involving the universal systems 
(2) is like a distant ocean; his man-like and similarly specific 
incarnations (3) are like a river’s occasional freshets ; his worship- 
incarnations (4) are like reservoirs, in which river-freshets are 
stored up for use at all times.” The first words of this quotation 
express a sentiment identical with the extreme form of Catholic 
Eucharistic devotion. The rest of the passage has the appear- 
ance of a skillful plea for idolatry, though it may perhaps be 

?’Sri Va’cana Bhiishana, by Pillai Lokacharyar, one of the immediate disciples 


of Ramanuja. This author is one of the most esteemed of the Tengalai theologians 
and the subsequent quotations will be taken from his works unless otherwise stated. 
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treated as a pious extravagance, as the same writer says that 
‘the Lord delights as much in dwelling in a single member: of 
his devotee’s body as in all his earthly temples put together,” 
and other passages in ’Sri Vaishnava theological works seem to 
forbid a worship that does not go beyond the images them- 
selves (see eight paragraph below). 

God is ready to pardon all the sins of sinners and to save 
them. Faith consists in trusting the Saviour (God incarnate, 
z. e., Kvishna-Rama), and is found in all the elect; but the 
_ Saviour is the only means of salvation, and he who regards any 
act of his own, even faith itself, as the means, thereby falls into 
the sin of self-dependence. 

The Vedas are the inspired word of God. The meaning of 
their first part (Mantras and Brahmanas) is determined by 
means of the law-books (Dharma-’sastras, etc.), and that of their 
second part (the Upanishada) by the Puranas and Sacred 
Biographies, especially the latter. The Sacred Biographies are 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, which Pillai considers to be 
especially intended to set forth the glory of Sita (wife of Rama 
’Candra) and of Kvishna respectively. Sita was the incarnation 


of Lakshmi, the personified Divine Mercy, and Krishna that of 


God himself. Lakshmi or Sita is called the Mediatrix, and 
“her sole office is to plead with God on behalf of sinners.” She 
is spoken as of the Universal mother, the Queen of Saints, and 
very frequently as “Our Lady.” ° 

Krishna and Rama (’Candra) are both called Saviour, being 
equally: the manifestation of God as man for the salvation of 
mankind, and the same term is sometimes applied to Raman- 
uja’carya (the teacher Ramanuja) himself in a modified sense. 

The Saviour does ‘not neglect the sinner on account of “the 
presence of fault and the absence of good, but makes these very 
circumstances a ground of acceptance.” God’s thought of our 
salvation is ever-existent, but it has fruition when our thought is 
changed. When we “abstain from rejecting God’s interference 
in our affairs by meddling with them ourselves” there ensues in 
us ‘‘gratefulness towards the means of our salvation and beatific 
love towards its goal.” 
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The lives of Sita, Draupadi (wife of the Pandu princess in the 
Ramayana) Lakshmana, the Lord’s (Rama’s) brother, and 
other saints mentioned in the Sacred Biographies, furnish 
examples and warnings for the guidance of the “refuge-seeker”’ 
or aspirant for salvation. 

There are three classes among the een of salvation: ‘the 
unknowing blind, the wisdom-ripe seers, and the love-overpowered 
saints.” These are weaned even from unprohibited earthly 
pleasures, the last class by the transcendent beauty of the God- 
head ; the second by a wisdom matured by God’s grace into love ; 
and the first and lowest by the example of God’s incarnations 
and of God-sent teachers. These three classes are distinguished 
by their predominating characteristics, although each of these 
characteristics is found in varying degrees in all or most of the 
elect. The devout soul is always led by its humility to reckon 
itself among the “unknowing blind,” while considering others, 
whenever possible, as seers and saints. 

The soul owns nothing itself, and when anything is given to 
God it must be with the acknowledgment that it is already his ; 
otherwise the giver ‘convicts himself of the crime of robbing 
what is God’s.” ‘When we volunteer to give to God, even 
our Godward leaning does not insure fruition, for God’s 
will may not correspond with our own; when God volun- 


teers to take us, our very sins prove not bars.” ‘Self-sought 
good, ot self-sought means of achieving good, ought to be 
shunned as much as evil itself.” ‘Compared to God’s stoop- 


ing to us from compassion at sight of our humiliation before him, 
God’s becoming ours by virtue solely of his own sovereign elec- 
tion is more important.” 

One of the most grievous of sins is the ‘dwelling upon the 
materials” of religious statues and emblems, and a still worse 
crime is ‘‘scrutiny of the parentage of the people of God.” A 
man of the lowest caste who is an ardent lover of God is superior 
to the member of the highest Brahman gotra (gens). 

This is illustrated by the following passage from one of the 
Tami books held sacred by the Southern RamAnujiyas : 
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“Ye numerous brotherhood in fourfold Ved-lore skilled, 
Descent untainted though from Brahma ye might trace 
If ye find souls, howe’er low-born, who serve Me true, 
Fall down and worship them.” 

The faithful soul is to give to its teacher or instructor in the 
way of salvation and to the ‘general society of the faithful a 
profound veneration, and be always ready to serve them, for 
God’s sake and in his name. 

Finally, the man of faith must see nothing but good in God 
and the godly, and nothing but evil in himself; even the faults 
of sinners he should regard as his own. But his thought should 
be not of himself but of God. ‘The thought of one’s own sin 
produces fear; but that of God’s mercies removes fear.” 

“Tf, therefore we meditate on God as the friend that planned 
to save us even in the days during which we turned our backs 
on him, we feel we have nothing to do but ever to rest content, 
banishing all fear.” 

The reader will easily recognize that this system, apart from 
the substitution of a different set of historical elements, departs 
from the Calvinistic type only in its saint and image worship, its 
recognition of a Mediatrix as well as a Redeemer, and its 
emphasis upon spiritual direction; and in these particulars its 
divergence is in the same direction as that of the Catholic 
Church, which it goes beyond only in the obligatoriness and 
authority of self-chosen spiritual teachers. But its agreement 
with Catholicism in the details mentioned does not imply any 
general resemblance to that system, for it is non-sacerdotal and 
had no official hierarchy; and its plan of salvation is evidently 
thoroughly evangelical, so that it needs little more than a sub- 
stitution of the Bible for the Vedic literature and personal 
instructor, the name of Jesus Christ for those of Rama and 
Krishna, and the Trinity for a triune cosmic operation in the 
Deity,’ to entitle it to a place as an irreproachable member 
of the evangelical family of churches. 

*See BIBLICAL WORLD, March, 1894, article Hinduism’s Points of contact with 
Christianity, for a brief discussion of the Trinity doctrine as found among the Hindus ; 


especially pp. 196-7, as the Vaishnava Trinitarianism. On the degree of Pantheistic 
tendency shown by the RaémAnujiyas, see Vol. III., p. 352. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL WITH 
THE CHURCH IN CORINTH. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON. 
The University of Chicago. 


The City of Corinth, its antiquity, its characteristics in New Testament 
times.— The work of the apostle Paul in Corinth as told in his letters ; as told 
in Acts.—Letters and Messages between Paul and the Corinthians in his 
absence from Corinth.—Occasion of 1 Cor.—Analysis of 1 Cor.—Apparent 
references to 1 Cor. in 2 Cor.—Change of situation in the interval between 
1 Cor. and 2 Cor.—Summary of events in this interval.— Occasion of 2 Cor.— 
Analysis of 2 Cor. 

FIRST CORINTHIANS. 

History has left us no record of the first settlement made on the 
site of what in classical and New Testament times was known as Corinth. 
It was in the nature of the case that a city should very early be founded 
on the isthmus that joined the Peloponnesus to Attica and separated 
the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, and on that isthmus there could 
hardly be a more attractive spot for a city than at the foot of that remark- 
able rock citadel, afterward known as the Acrocorinthus, rising 2000 
feet above the surrounding region. 

But the Corinth with which the reader of the New Testament has to 
do is not the Corinth of pre-historic or even of classical antiquity, 
but one which was in New Testament times a comparatively mod- 
ern city. The Corinth of the Achezan League, of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, was destroyed by the Romans under Mummius in 146 B. C. 
A century, later, in 46 B. C., Julius Cesar rebuilt and repopulated it. 
It grew rapidly, and another century later—it was almost exactly one 
hundred years later when Paul first visited it— it had perhaps 100,000 
inhabitants. Its population was heterogeneous, including, almost as a 

* Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well established 


and generally recognized conclusions. 
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matter of course in that day, many Jews. It was a wealthy, and a 
highly cultivated city, though possibly both in wealth and cultivation 
inferior to the Corinth which Mummius destroyed. It was so infamous 
for its vice that a word meaning to practice licentiousness was coined 
from the name of the city. Today the only significant remnants of its 
former splendor are seven Doric columns, which once formed part of 
a temple. ‘The modern city of Corinth is four miles distant on the 
Bu y of Corinth. 


THE RUINS OF A TEMPLE ON THE SITE OF ANCIENT CORINTH. 


The epistles of Paul, even apart from the book of Acts, yield us 
considerable information concerning Paul’s first visit to Corinth. A 
comparison of Phil. 4:15; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2:2; 3:1,6; and 2 Cor. 11:9 
enables us both to reproduce the itinerary of Paul’s first journey through 
Macedonia and Achaia,and to recover a number of other important. 
facts concerning it. We see that Paul visited Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Athens, and Corinth; that being left alone at Athens while Timothy 
(probably Silas also) returned to Macedonia he was afterwards rejoined 
at Corinth by these helpers of his, Timothy coming from Thessalonica, 
and he or some one else—it seems probable that it was Silas (1 Thess. 
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1:1)—bringing him a gift of money from Philippi. With what anxiety 
Paul awaited the return of Timothy and with what emotions he received 
the news from his converts in Thessalonica, we have already seen in 
his letter to them written at this time (1 Thess.). But must there not 
have been also a letter to the Philippians at this time thanking them for 
their gift? If so it must be counted among the many treasures now lost 
to us. But the two letters to Corinth which we have furnish us no little 
information concerning Paul’s work in thatcity. That he was the founder 
of the church, he says plainly in 1 Cor. 3:6, 10 and g:1, 2. That with 
fear and trembling he preached in Corinth the gospel of a crucified 
Saviour with unadorned simplicity and without attempt to commend it 
by giving it the appearance of a philosophy, he declares 1 Cor. 2: 1-5; 
of. also 3:1, 2. He baptized but few of his Corinthian converts, not 
regarding this as a part of his special work (1 Cor. 1:14-17). He was 
supported while in Corinth, not by his converts there, but in part at 
least by the gifts sent to him from Philippi (Phil. 4:15; 2 Cor. 11:9), 

All this we learn from the existing letters of Paul. The book of 
Acts tells in part the same facts, and adds some others of interest. _ 
Thus we learn that Paul labored with his own hands to support himself, 
that he began his work in the Jewish synagogue, but was constrained 
at length to turn from the Jews to the Gentiles, that he remained in the 
city eighteen months, and that before he left he was at the instance of 
the Jews brought before the proconsul Gallio, who, however, dismissed 
the case as having nothing in it demanding his attention. See Acts 
18: 1-17. 

There are several indications that a considerable interval elapsed 
between Paul’s first ministry in Corinth and the writing of the letter 
which we call First Corinthians. Yet this interval was by no means 
one of neglect of the church by the apostle or of the suspense of 
communication between him and them. The letter which we commonly 
call Second Corinthians refers to the visit which the apostle is then 
about to make to Corinth as the third (2 Cor. 12: 14; 13:1). This 
implies that one visit had already been made since the founding of the 
church. Most scholars have.judged it impossible to find place for this 
second visit between our two letters, and hence have held that it must 
have taken place before First Corinthians was written. First Corinthians 
refers also to a previous letter of the apostle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
5:9). This letter is nowlost. It probably followed the visit referred to 
above, since otherwise the visit would have furnished ample opportunity 
to correct the misunderstanding of its meaning. Still, later members 
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of the household of Chloe brought the apostle news of the state of 
affairs at Corinth (1 Cor. 1:11). Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus 
also visited him (1 Cor. 16:17), and they or others brought a letter from 
the members of the church (7:1) to the apostle. The letter which we 
have from the apostle was written from Ephesus (1 Cor. 16:19; 16:8,) 
but the apostle was expecting before long to leave there. The 
residence in Ephesus thus referred to must certainly be that recorded 
in Acts chap. 19, and as that lasted between two and three years (Acts 
19:8, 10; 20:31), and was preceded by journeys from Corinth to 
Jerusalem and Antioch, and thence across Asia Minor (Acts 18:18— 
19:1), the letter must have been written about three years after Paul 
left Corinth. 

During all this time the apostle had undoubtedly borne the Cor- 
inthian Christians upon his heart, and as we have seen had several 
times had communication with them, in person, or by messenger, or by 
letter from them or to them. Just now there were several matters 
which urgently called for attention from him. The members of the 
household of Chloe had brought him news of the existence in the 
church of four parties. These parties called themselves by the names 
of Paul, of Apollos, of Peter, and of Christ, though there is no indica- 
tion that any one of the three Christian preachers whose names were 
thus converted into party-cries approved of this use of their names. 
The Apollos party seems to have been made up of those who were 
captivated with the preaching of Apollos. Paul had studiously 
abstained from catering to the Corinthian love of philosophy, and had 
set forth the simple, to many repulsive, doctrine of a crucified Christ. 
Apollos coming after Paul (1 Cor. 3:6) had preached, it would seem, 


substantially the same doctrine, but had adopted a different method of | 


presentation. Perhaps quite as much because of the cast of his own 
mind, as from a desire to win the attention or admiration of the Cor- 
inthians, he had translated the gospel into the terms of philosophy. 
Such preaching always attracts a certain class of minds—those who 
have, or fancy they have, a natural taste for philosophical methods of 
statement. It attracted some of the Corinthians, and this gave rise to 
the Apollos-party. The Paul-party was probably composed simply of 
those who stood by the apostle, the founder of the church and its first 
pastor. Of the Peter-party we have no definite information. The 
Christ-party we shall have occasion to speak of in connection with 
Second Corinthians. The references to it in First Corinthians would 
scarcely enable us to determine its character at all. 
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But other evils existed also in the church of the Corinthians. The 
vices of Corinth as well as its philosophy affected the life of the 
Christian community. One conspicuous case of immorality, surpassing 
in grossness even that which prevailed among the heathen, called for 
prompt attention and stern rebuke (1 Cor. chap. 5). The spirit of 
litigiousness prevailed too among the brethren, leading them to carry 
their quarrels into the courts of law, where they must of course be tried 
before heathen tribunals, to the disgrace of the new religion (6: 1-11). 
Nor was the sinfulness of unchastity quite clearly recognized among 
the newconverts. The apostle’s own teaching that all things are lawful 
had apparently been turned into an excuse for sin, and he is compelled 
to interpret it, and to insist upon those other complementary truths 
which save it from becoming a principle of immorality (6: 12-20). 

In the letter which the Corinthians had written to the apostle they 
had asked him questions concerning marriage (chap. 7). Probably 
also the matters discussed in chaps. 8-14, things sacrificed to idols, the 
customs of public worship, spiritual gifts, were suggested to him by 
their letter. From some source unknown to us the apostle had still 
further learned that some among the Corinthians were affected with the 
Sadducean tendency and denied the resurrection of the dead. 

It is evident that these various matters furnish ample occasion for 
this letter of the apostle ; and in the light of the situation thus depicted, 
it becomes intensely interesting even at this day so long after it was 
written. In the following analysis the ten topics which the letter dis- 
cussed are grouped according to what seems to be the source of the 
apostle’s information, but are for convenience numbered consecutively 
in one series : 


ANALYSIS. 


I. INTRODUCTION, INCLUDING SALUTATION AND THANKS- 
GIVING. I: 1-9. 


II. CONCERNING MATTERS REPORTED TO THE APOSTLE BY 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF CHLOE. I: 10—6:20. 
1. Concerning the factions in the church. I:10—4:21. 
a, The situation stated. 1:10-17. 
4. Justification of the simplicity of his preaching among 
them. 1:18-—3:4. 
c. Explanation of the relation between himself and 
Apollos, and of th relation of both to the gospel 
work. 3:5-17. 
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@. How in view of these facts the Corinthians ought to 
act. 
e. Concluding appeal and warning. 
2. The case of incest. 
3. Lawsuits between members of the church. 
4. Fornication. 


. CONCERNING MATTERS SPOKEN OF IN THEIR LETTER. 
5. Concerning marriage. 
6. Concerning the eating of things sacrificed to idols. | 
a. General principles: such eating is lawful, but is not 
in accordance with love. 
6. Appeal to his own example in waiving his rights. 


c. Warning, derived from the Old Testament, against 


pride and self-conceit. 
d@. Argument from the communion table. 
¢. Conclusion: recognize Christian liberty, but let 
Christian love be supreme. 2 
. Concerning women praying and prophesying unveiled. 
. Concerning disorder in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper. 
. Concerning spiritual gifts. 
a. The diversity of gifts. 
6. Love greater than all gifts. 
c. Prophecy better than the gift of tongues. 
d. Concerning the exercise of gifts in their assemblies. 
e. Conclusion. 


. [SouRcE OF THE APOSTLE’S INFORMATION NOT INDI- 
CATED. | 


Io. Concerning the resurrection. 


V. CONCLUSION: SUNDRY MINOR MATTERS, AND FINAL 
INJUNCTIONS. 


SECOND CORINTHIANS. 
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3:18—4:13. 
4:14-21 
chap. 5. 
6:1-I1. 

6: 12-20. 


chaps. 7-14. 


chap. 7. 
8:I—II:1. 


chap. 8. 
chap. 9. 


10: I-13. 
10:14—22. 


10:23—II:1. 
11: 2-16. 


Il: 17-34. 
chaps. 12-14. 
chap. 12. 
chap. 13. 
141-25. 

14: 26-36. 

14 37-40. 


chap. 15. 


chap. 16. 


Our First Corinthians is not a letter which could be the last word 
of the correspondence between the apostle and the Corinthian church. 
It called for an answer of some sort. That answer would naturally be - 
awaited by the apostle with no little anxiety. Our Second Corinthians 
tells of the great anxiety which he had had after writing a certain letter | 
(2 Cor. 7:8), and especially of the suspense with which he had awaited 
news from Corinth (2 Cor. 2:12, 13; 7:5), and the great joy with 
which he had at length received good news (7:6 ff.). It is natural to 
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infer at once that the letter which for a time he regretted having 
written was our First Corinthians, and that our Second Corinthians is 
the next in the series, expressing his joy on the receipt of welcome 
tidings from Corinth. This seems all the more probable if we recall 
that First Corinthians was written at Ephesus when the apostle was 
expecting before long to leave there (1 Cor. 16:8) for Macedonia 
and Corinth (16:5), and then observe that when he writes Second 
Corinthians he has arrived in Macedonia (2 Cor. 7:5), having come 
thither via Troas, evidently from some point further south, and is on 
his way to Corinth (2 Cor. 14:12; 13:1). The journey which in 
Second Corinthians is in progress is precisely the one which in First 
Corinthians was contemplated. 

But there are other facts about Second Corinthians which suggest 
that there has been more intervening history than this simple expla- 
nation of the relation between the letters would imply. Thus the first 
letter speaks of Timothy as about to come to Corinth, though his 
arrival there is not regarded as quite certain (1 Cor. 4:17; 16:10). 
When the second letter is written, Timothy is with the apostle again 
(2 Cor. 1:1), but there is no reference to any news brought by him: 
either he has not been in Corinth or the situation has so changed as 
not to call for any reference to him. Titus, who is not mentioned at 
all in the first letter, has just made a visit to Corinth, and the apostle 
has been anxiously waiting his return (2 Cor. 2:12, 13; 7:5). The 
references to the letter of the apostle to which Titus was apparently to 
bring an answer do not, on second consideration, seem perfectly to fit 
our First Corinthians. The letter to which Second Corinthians refers 
seems to have been severe against the church as such (2 Cor. 2:1-4; 
7:8-11). But this can hardly be said of the first letter. Especially 
does it seem difficult to suppose that what the apostle says in this 
second letter about the individual offender applied to the offender 
spoken of in the first letter (1 Cor. chap. 5). Second Corinthians 
speaks of one who had evidently committed some offense against the 
apostle personally, and against the church only in the fact of the 
offense against the apostle (2 Cor. 2:5-11; 7:11, 12). But the 
offense of the wrong-doer spoken of in the first letter, could scarcely 
by any straining of language be thus described. His sin was against 
an individual, against the church, and against God, but only in a very 
indirect sense against the apostle. 

It must be observed also that the situation in respect to the parties 
has greatly changed in the interval between the two letters that we now 
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have. In the first letter we read of four parties, though the apostle 
has little to say directly concerning any but the Apollos-party and the 
one which bore his own name. But in the second letter there are 
apparently but two parties, and it seems to be the Christ-party that is 
most bitterly opposing the apostle (2 Cor. 10:7; 11:23). 

These considerations have led to the supposition that there was 
communication both ways between the apostle and the church in the 
interval between our First Corinthians and our Second Corinthians. 
The history may be reconstructed somewhat as follows: Our First 
Corinthians was taken to Corinth, but failed to accomplish its whole 
purpose. In some way, perhaps because the incestuous man was 
offended at the apostle’s rebuke of him and succeeded in gathering a 
party around him which was able to control the action of the church 
for a time, perhaps because the leaders of the Christ-party took offense 
at even the mild and indirect reproof of them, and possibly gathered 
to themselves some of the members of the Apollos and Peter parties, 
—for some reason which we cannot state with positiveness,— the church 
virtually rebelled against the apostle. In connection with the discus- 
sion of the matter one man made himself conspicuous by his opposi- 
tion to the apostle, apparently openly insulting and defying him. 
News of this was carried back to the apostle, perhaps by Timothy, who 
if he came to Corinth was unable to carry the case for Paul. When 
this sad news reached the apostle, he wrote another letter, more severe 
than the former, and with it sent Titus that he might, if possible, by 
personal entreaty and argument persuade the church to adopt the 
course which the apostle enjoined. This letter—on this view the third 
which we know of the apostle’s writing to the Corinthians—is the one 
referred to in our Second Corinthians (which might therefore be desig- 
nated as Fourth Corinthians). The misson of Titus required a longer 
time than Paul had anticipated. It had been arranged that Titus should 
come to Troas, evidently by way of Macedonia. The apostle went 
thither from Ephesus, but being unable to compose himself to work 
there because of his distress of mind about the Corinthians he went on to 
Macedonia, hoping there to find Titus. Again he was disappointed, 
and his anxiety increased. At length, however, Titus arrived, bringing 
the long-desired report of affairs at Corinth. On the main question, 
and with the majority of the church, the efforts of Titus reénforcing 
the letters had been successful. The church had repudiated the action 

_of the leader of the opposition to the apostle, and had inflicted a 
punishment so severe that the apostle was constrained, now that the 
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essential point was gained in securing the renewed allegiance of the 
church, to turn and beg them to have mercy on the offender (2: 5-11; 
7:9-12). But the news of Titus was by no means wholly of a reassur- 
ing character. On the one side the church, though returning to their 
loyalty to the apostle, were still offended at his failure to keep his 
promises in the matter of visiting them (1:15-23). On the other 
hand, it is evident that there still remained at Corinth a party who were 
bitterly opposed to Paul, ridiculed him, and denied altogether his claim 
to be an apostle (chaps. 10 and 11). These opponents of the apostle 
evidently claimed to be Christ’s in a sense in which he was not such 
(10:7; 11:23). It seems clear also that they claimed to be themselves 
apostles (11:5, 13; 12:11). This is, then, in all probability the Christ- 
party referred to briefly in First Corinthians (1:12, cf also 3:22). And, 
indeed, in the light of these references to this party in the later letter, 
we are able to see that the defense of himself which the apostle intro- 
duced incidentally into his former letter as an illustration of the prin- 
ciple of waiving rights for the sake of love (1 Cor. chap. g), had a real 
_and vital interest of its own, and was in fact a defense of himself 
against the Christ-party. In respect, then, to the opposition from this 
party, matters have not at all mended since First Corinthians was writ- 
ten. It must be noticed, indeed, that this party was, as respects its 
leaders at least, composed not of members of the Corinthian church, 
but of those who claimed a special relationship to Jesus, hence, in all 
probability, Jewish Christians from Palestine, who had seen Christ in 
the flesh. Yet they must have gained. some following in Corinth, or 
the apostle would have had no need to make so extended a reply to 
them. : 

Such is the situation which gives rise to the fourth of the letters 
which we have reason to believe that Paul wrote to the Corinthians, 
our Second Corinthians, so-called. The news that Titus brings gives 
the apostle occasion for the expression of his joy that the church has 
at length renewed its allegiance to him, and calls also for an explana- 
tion of his seeming vacillation in reference to the visit to them, and 
for a vigorous defense of himself against his opponents, the members 
of the Christ-faction. He employs the opportunity also to urge the 
completion of the offering for the saints at Jerusalem. 

The letter stands in one respect in sharp contrast with First Cor- 
inthians. That is simple and clear in its structure. This is broken, 
involved, full of digressions. Some scholars have held, indeed, that it 
is not one letter, but a combination of several letters of the apostle to 
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this Corinthian church. Nor is it indeed impossible that there are pas- 
sages of the letter, as we now have it, which are in reality fragments of 
some of the lost letters of the apostle to the Corinthians. Perhaps the 
most probable instance of this is in 6:14—7:1, a passage which seems to 
have little connection with what precedes or what follows, and the 
removal of which certainly leaves the course of thought more clear and 
straightforward. The remainder of the letter, however, despite its 
somewhat tortuous course of thought, seems quite explicable as a single 
letter written under considerable stress of feeling and of conflicting 
emotions. Its plan seems to be as follows: 


ANALYSIS. 

I, INTRODUCTION, INCLUDING SALUTATION AND THANKS- 
GIVING, I:I—1I. 

II. THE APOSTLE’S FEELINGS AND CONDUCT TOWARD THE 

CoRINTHIANS, particularly in the matter of his proposed 
visit to them, and of his former letter. 1:12—7: 16. 
1. Declares that he had acted holily and sincerely. I: 12-14. 

2. Explains his change of purpose respecting his prom- 

ised visit to them, and the motives of his former letter, 

and bids them now forgive the one whose wrongdoing 


had occasioned the letter. I:1§5—2:11. 
3. His anxious suspense while waiting at Troas for Titus 
to bring news from them. 2212-17. 


4. [Digression—a partial anticipation of his self-defense : 

See IV. below.] The manner and motives of the 
apostolic ministry. 3:1—6: 10 

a. Not with self-commendation or with letters of com- 

mendation from others, but in reliance on God, hav- 


ing been made by him ministers of a new covenant. 3: I-11. 
4. Using the boldness of speech appropriate to the new 

hope. 3:12-18. 
c. Without craftiness, preaching Christ only as Lord. 4: 1-6. 
ad. Weak and afflicted, yet living for others unto the 

glory of God. 4:7-I5. 
¢. Fainting not at persecutions, but looking unto the 

eternal things which are to come. 4: 16—5: 10. 
J. As ambassadors for Christ, responsible to God, living 

and suffering for men. 5:11—6: Io. 


5. His love for the Corinthians and appeal for their love. 6:11—7:4. 
6. His anxious suspense while he waited in Macedonia for 

Titus, (cf 3 above) and his great joy when Titus brought 

good news. 7:5-16 
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III, CONCERNING THE MINISTERING TO THE SAINTS (cf. I 

Cor. 16: 1-3; Rom. 15:25, 26). 

IV. DEFENSE OF HIMSELF AGAINST HIS OPPONENTS. 

1. Repels the charges of his opponents, intimating charges 
against them, and affirms the authority given him by 
Christ. 

2. With repeated apologies for boasting, and mingled 
denunciation of his opponents, he boasts of his Hebrew 
blood, his relation to Christ, his sufferings and labors, 
and his visions. 

V. TRANSITION TO THE CONCLUSION : his intention to come 
to them ; the motives and manner of his coming. 
VI. CONCLUSION : PARTING INJUNCTIONS, SALUTATIONS AND 

BENEDICTION. 


chaps. 8, 9. 
10: I—12: 13. 


chap. Io. 


11: I—12: 13. 


12: 14—13:10. 


13: 1I—14. 
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PROFESSOR BRUCE’S LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


By EDMUND BUCKLEY, PuH.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRvUCE, D.D., of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, has just finished a course of lectures at the University 
of Chicago upon Apologetics. The appreciation of the work done by 
him was intimated in an ovation which was tendered him at the close of the 
final lecture. On that occasion Dr. G. W. Northrup, the reverend and 
revered Head Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the University rose to 
recognize the indebtedness of the University to its distinguished lecturer, say- 
ing that his words had proved illuminating, emancipating, invigorating, and 
wonderfully suggestive in these days of transition, and that there was no 
living man with whom he stood in closer sympathy. 

Professor W. C. Wilkinson then rose to extol the freedom of handling, 
which had indeed proved emancipating, and at the same time the religious 
spirit amounting to an unction from the Holy One, which had distinguished 
the lecturer. Last, the Rev. E. F. Williams stated that never had he heard 
a lecturer so many times in succession from whom he had learned so much. 
The sequent, loud and prolonged applause showed how representative these 
expressions had been. The eminent lecturer, the only uncomfortable man 
present, expressed himself as equally grateful and humble, believing that a 
little insight and a little sincerity had drawn so many hearers when eloquence 
alone must have failed. 

These remarkable testimonies, not to mention the high repute of the 
lecturer, call for a summary in these columns. Lack of space precludes notice 
in this issue of the lectures devoted to evolution and agnosticism. 

THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY.—The influence of 
faith upon the sacred record has been greatly exaggerated, as appears from 
the following considerations: (1) The theory of two parties in the primitive 
church should be revised by viewing them as a fact-party and an idea-party, 
the former of which should be named the Christ-party. (2) Luke’s introduc- 
tion to his gospel shows that even within the Pauline idea-party were some - 
possessed by the historic spirit. (3) Peter's frank, impulsive, often inconsist- 
ent nature, while making him a weak apostle, made him a first-class witness, 
and his traits reappear in Mark’s Gospel. (4) The existence of so many 
gospels favors historicity. 

These considerations tend to check skepticism, though they do not solve 
all doubts. My bias on ethico-religious grounds is towards historicity. 
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Canons of historicity are: (1) Synopticalagreement. (2) When absence 
is explicable by some known bias. (3) When the singly attested item stands 
in agreement with or complement to other well attested items. (4) When 
the record suits the circumstances. (5) When unique religious genius is 
manifest. 

Omitting the miraculous element in Christ's experience, we may consider 
the miracle in his healing ministry as follows: (1) Did it happen? (2) Was 
it really miraculous? (3) What is its present value? 

The healing ministry really happened, for: (1) It was so associated with 
preaching that the popular mind considered Jesus a healer. (2) Eleven 
miracles are recorded by all synoptists. Thus the primitive apostolic gospel 
included miracles, which therefore did not originate in later mythic fancy. 
(3) Miracles are so interwoven with didactic material that they cannot be 
eliminated without destroying the latter. For example, most of the utterances 
of Jesus about faith were connected with miracles. (4) The miracles made 
impressions of wonder and occasioned. theories as to their source, ¢. g., in 
Beelzebub. (5) The healing ministry was original with Jesus, and therefore 
not demanded by precedent. 

The problem whether the miracles were strictly such is not vital to faith. 
Where the old apologetic made signs a proof of revelation, the modern makes 
them a part of it. Whatever the nature and source of the healing power, it 
was certainly extraordinary. Do you smile at this view? Then offer a better 
one in its place. To say that Jesus wrought miracles because God may be 
worth very little to one’s mind. Better wonder over them. 

While the value of the miracles was formerly overestimated, the present 
tendency is towards an opposite extreme. They are important as implying 
the value of the body, and therefore as a protest against asceticism, and also 
as an example of philanthropy. However, such alleged miracles as the rising 
of many dead at the crucifixion, and indeed all cases of rising from the dead 
may be critically examined. 

Modern criticism thinks it finds in the history of the passion some baseless 
reports and legends based on Old Testament texts. However, granting all 
that Brandt claims, enough is left to give tragic significance and even serve 
as theological basis. The undoubted bias of the evangelists to identify Jesus 
as the Messiah formed a temptation to manufacture facts, yet it is much more 
probable that facts suggested texts in themselves obscure. 

The passion history has great didactic value in that: (1) It exemplifies 
the destiny of righteousness in this world, and thus teaches faith. (2) It is 
the story of love. (3) It encourages hope for the world. (4) It secures to 
Christ’s death its rightful place in human thought, namely above that sacer- 
dotalism which makes the Lord’s Supper more than a memorial feast, and 
that dogmatism which subordinates the event to some speculative theory. 
Further, the passion history has value as a record of the satisfaction given 
for sin. 
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HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY AS A TEST OF ECCLESIASTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
—Ecclesiasticism claims that the church, as a normal evolution, has pre- 
served all vital truth, and that God is with it now as in the first centuries. 
But does not the purity of these centuries point back to something purer? 
And has not the church often fallen into need of reform, which was effected 
by those who heeded the historic Christ? The church’s idea of God is not even 
yet Christianizeg, and it has looked to Paul rather than Christ for its doctrine 
of salvation. Finally, one who taught the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man could not possibly have originated Romanism. 

HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY AS A TEST OF PHILOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
—Philosophy prefers ideas to facts, and thus threatens danger when as now 
it becomes a Zeitgeist. But fortunately at the same time the general accept- 
ance of the evolution theory has brought history to its rights. The history of 
a thing is the thing. Philosophy must not despise religious crises and per- 
sonalities, whence we may cherish the memory of Jesus. Whatever transfor- 
mations Christianity may undergo, it must ever owe most to Jesus, who first 
taught free communion with God as Father, ‘and to regard men as his sons. 

The weak side of the philosophical school is surrendering at discretion to 
negative criticism. Thus did the late Professor T. H. Green, of whom I 
must speak with profound respect as a leadér of noble young men. Nor do 
I condemn his position, considering that it was taken under the great destruc- 
tive influence of Strauss. But this attitude need not be made permanent. 

Where Green offered us zdeas, Brandt—the present Strauss in point of 
destructiveness — presents us with zdea/s. Truth or fiction, what does it mat- 
ter? We possess the picture in Jesus, the ideal of human goodness, and that 
is enough. But we must ask Brandt, will this merely ideal factor really help 
us to live a noble life, or does not it rather reduce goodness to a poet’s dream? 
Does not the history of the Netherlands owe its power to the fact that the 
heroism was actually there? 

Again, Professor E. Caird and some others claim that no individual—not 
even Christ—can adequately represent the union between the divine and 
human. Then was not the ethical so realized in Christ that no better realiza- 
tion is possible? The catholic church says it was. It is true that this per- 
fect realization cannot be demonstrated from the gospels, but they point that 
way, and surely Jesus is likely to retain his preéminence in the moral sphere. 
His actions can, of course, be translated into their modern equivalents. 

The deginning of faith is a mystery in any case, and may come through 
gospel, church, or philosophy, but its nourishment must be sought chiefly in 
the gospels. Our intuitions need support, and our inferences confirmation, 
and they can find them in the gospels. Thus, with the hope of Socrates con- 

. trast the confidence of Jesus. 

HIsTORIC CHRISTIANITY AS A CORRECTIVE OF PIETISM.—Pietism is 
emotional Christianity, and considers a sudden, sensible, dateable, and state- 
able religious experience the indispensable beginning, and fluctuations of 
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grace the proper staple of religious life. Pietism makes the Spirit’s work 
fitful and arbitrary, and the power that works in us transcendent, immediate, 
mysterious and magical. It is most at home in the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistles, and makes even the Lord’s Prayer obsolete because it contains no 
reference to the atonement. Pietism really puts emotion above morality, 
while yet it opposes amusement and tends to asceticism. It is invariably 
censorious of others, while the peccadillos and even the sins of the coterie are 
viewed indulgently as designed to keep it humble. Thef our Spiritual 
exquisites easily combine and easily separate again. Finally pietism shows 
ignorant impatience at delay in the sanctification both of the individual and 
the world. These pietist conceptions are not harmiess, for they ever tend to 
breed self-deception or self-despair. The corrective lies in the synoptic 
gospels which make paramount an anti-Pharisaic and anti-ascetic morality, 
and teach growth in grace. 

Four TYPES OF THOUGHT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT— THE TYPE IN THE 
Synoptic GosPpELS.— The phrase Kingdom of God, or Kingdom of Heaven 
is characteristic here. Its meaning is given not by definition but only by dis- 
criminative use. Its Old Testament meaning is but a partial guide, for Jesus 
was in marked degree original. The surest guide to its meaning appears in 
the term Father as applied to God. As both concepts are fundamental they 
must coincide. This term Father likewise characterizes the synoptic gospels. 
Here all are children of God, while in the Fourth Gospel only certain 
believers are. 

According to the synoptists Jesus accepts but does not parade the title of 
Christ. He prefers the title Son of Man, which he nowhere defines, but uses 
in the sense of the man, the brother and passionate lover of man. This title is 
absent from the epistles and is used in the Fourth Gospel in theological rather 
than ethical connotations. ’ Worship is John’s object, love that of the 
synoptists. 

Finally the synoptists agree as to the experience of Jesus, who taught that 
this was no exception, since a godly life could not be lived without trouble. 
This truth forms the ethical basis of the passion. Paul regards the sufferings 
of Christ as suz generis. Christ’s reply to Job’s question, Why do the right- 
eous suffer? is Just because they are righteous, in reaction from an ungodly 
world. Again, evil may be converted into good by acceptance, as lifting into 
a region of heroic joy. Lastly, cross-bearing is redemptive, whether in the 
case of Christ or Christians. 

Paut’s VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY.— Paul was trained in Rabbinical learn- 
ing and in Pharisaic practice. The Rabbinical God was a legislator and the 
relation of man to him was legal. When Paul became a Christian he taught 
contrariwise that God was a giver, and his theology attempts to formulate 
this view, sometimes, however, supporting it by Rabbinical arguments. The 
righteousness of God is the key-word to this theology, and is nowhere else in 
the New Testament used in the same sense, viz., the righteousness which God 
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gives, an original and daring view. God is the Father of adopted and, there- 
fore, unreal sons. Here the phraseology is legal, though the principle is anti- 
legal. Romans, chap. 8, shows how really Paul views the relation as vital. 
Paul’s doctrine of sin is not vital to faith, and is much disputed. For example, 
the relation of Adam to man, the view that flesh is incurably bad, and that the 
law was meant only to irritate, find no support in the teaching of our Lord. 
I do not say they are wrong, but we can wait for further light. The now 
‘ commonplace view that the Holy Spirit is the immanent source of Christian 
holiness was original with Paul when others regarded him as the source of 
miraculous powers. 

CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. — The 
style and ideas show that Paul did not write this epistle and perhaps Apollos 
of Alexandria was its author, since a student of Philo meets familiar phrases 
in it. The central conception is nearness to God by Jesus as forerunner, in 
contrast with the distance observed under the Levitical law. Jesus is shown 
superior to prophets and angels, the agents of revelation, and to Moses and 
Aaron, the agents of redemption. Refererice to the angels was concessive 
and not emphatic. Had the writer addressed us, he would probably have 
omitted them altogether. This superiority of Jesus is always based on his 
sonship. Thus with superiority in revelation, since a son has perfect intimacy 
with his father. So, as priest, the sonship of Jesus finds its type, not in Aaron 
but in Melchisedek who was a royal priest in virtue of dignity not ancestry. 
Then the relation of Christ as ason to the universe is stated. Here Philo 
may—but I think not—have influenced our writer. Jesus though divine 
could suffer, for glory and humiliation are not in absolute antithesis. Suffer- 
ing isa privilege when it serves to help others. Again, the sufferings of Jesus 
served for discipline. This differs from Paul's view, and there is no use in 
trying to assimilate the two. But occasionally the sufferings of Jesus are said 
to be sacrificial. This sacrifice was eternal, that is, realized its ideal, and 
nothing better on the matter can be said. 

THE TYPE OF THOUGHT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—This gospel was 
written either by John or a disciple of John of the School at Ephesus. The 
synoptic gospels show Jesus as a man godlike, the Fourth Gospel as a god 
imperfectly manlike. And they report words as different as are the person- 
alities. All admit difficulty in regarding both accounts as primary, and some 
conservative critics, as Watkins, in his Bampton Lecture, suppose the varia- 
tion from the original to be in the Fourth Gospel. Provisionally accepting 
this view, let us study its theology as that of an Ephesian disciple. Analysis 
of the conception of Jesus given in the first eighteen verses of the book will 
reveal the writer’s characteristics. There Jesus is represented as divine to 
whom it happened that he became flesh. This view exemplifies the trait of 
eternity. The entire absence of shading, as, e. g., between light and darkness, 
is an example of the other trait, absoluteness. Here is no progress, no birth, 
boyhood or growth in the eternal Christ who simply became flesh. The abso- 
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luteness appears in the contrast between sons of God and sons of the Devil, 
between life and death, and the like. With this, contrast the moral discrim- 
inations between Pharisees and Publicans reported by the synoptists. This 
absolute moral judgment appears again in the saying, ‘All before me were 
thieves and robbers.”’. This gives substantially the position of Christ, but the 
claim is expressed in unqualified terms where shading is needed. I think the 
lesson of the synoptists should be learned first, and I reject the view of 


Clement and some others that the Fourth Gospel reveals the heart of Christ, ° 


where the synoptists present only the exterior. 

These two traits help to an understanding of the theology of the work. 
1. The Gospel is eternal life, which means life indeed and true, without dis- 
tinctions of space, time, quality, or quantity, the same on earth and in heaven, 
not subject to growth, and sinless. But we know that such statements are 
true only of the divine ideal, and that in experience is a difference between 
now and then, etc. 

2. The writer's conception of God is implied in the prevailing term, the 
Father, whereas the synoptists write your Father. Here the universal aspect 
is lacking. The sons of God are born not of blood. That God is good to all 
is not proclaimed. 

3. In the doctrine of man no shading in moral judgment is observed. The 
dualism is so thoroughgoing as to suggest, though not to justify, the view that 
God could not have been the common creator of men. It resembles Mani- 
chean dualism so much that we cannot say the latter is not taught. This is 
Scylla, while minimizing moral distinctions is Charybdis. 

4. The conception of Jesus is given in such expressions as, “I am the 
bread of life,” and “I and the Father are one.”” These amount to a declara- 
tion that Jesus is sufficient for the religious need of man, and therefore is God. 
They may have been put into the mouth of Jesus, while really only the opin- 
ion of the writer drawn from the facts in the case. 

5. The death of Jesus is regarded as the glorification of Jesus. The refer- 
ence to a grain of wheat states that death in terms of natural law, and sug- 
gests a universal principle of which Christ’s death was the highest case. 

6. Entrance to life is made through the new birth, which is eternal and 
absolute. The sheep are all good, and never perish. ; 

All this is noble, but I am thankful that it does not stand alone. It is too 
Alpine for constant residence. We must go to the synoptists to find one like 
us in all things, one only — sin— excepted. 
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of Important Articles. 


THE FALSE PROPHETS. By REv. PROFESSOR A. B. DAVIDSON, in the 
Expositor, July 1895. Pages 1 to 17. 

The phrase “false. prophets” does not occur in the Old Testament; but 
it is said of certain prophets that in their statements concerning the future, 
or their counsels in connection with a particular occasion, they deceived the 

‘people. The people, however, did not understand a prophet to be a false 
prophet if occasionally he spoke what they could not accept or believed to be 
false. They merely assumed that the Lord had not spoken by him in this 
particular instance. Compare the case of Jeremiah 43: 2, whom, nevertheless, 
the exiles drag down with them into Egypt. How was it that prophets spoke 
falsely, and how did the people believe them? 

1. It is difficult to understand how there could have been false prophets. 
We wonder how the people should ever have disobeyed the prophet, and 
how a counterfeit to him should ever have appeared. But if we remember 
that in the time of Christ the same condition of things appeared, and that in 
our own day, though we have the Word of God in fuller form, multitudes do 
not accept it, we should not be surprised at Israel’s neglect of the true proph- 
ets. It is to be remembered that in ancient Israel there were perplexities as 
to conduct and faith similar to those of today. There was a Divine voice 
among the people, but it spoke through the voice of man, “and there was 
always room to doubt whether the particular voice of man was God’s, or 
when competing voices were heard which was his.’’ The people were doubt- 
less helped (1) by the Jrophetic ecstacy; but this was natural to an Oriental 
people, and was not essential in true prophecy. So common a phenomenon 
could not be an unfailing test of the truth or falsity of the prophetic state- 
ment. (2) By miracles—as in the case of Elijah on Mt. Carmel, but the 
miracle of the Old Testament did not contain it in any meaning arising from 
the idea of “law,” for the idea of law did not exist; and, besides (a), it is 
distinctly asserted that others besides Jehovah and his servants worked mira- 
cles (Exod. 7:11); (4) a false prophet is permitted to work signs (Deut. 
13:1); (¢) from the time of Amos down miracles are rare in the history of 
prophecy. (3) By the verification of the prophet’s word and fulfilment. But 
this could only be realized by the nation whose life was continuous in distinc- 
tion from the individual, for predictions of the near future were only occa- 
sional. The prophecies usually bore upon the destinies of the state, and were 
thrown into a somewhat indefinite future, ‘‘and the people frequently com- 
plained that the vision was for many days to come, and of times that are far off 
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(Ezek. 12:22)."” The main teaching of the prophets had to do with the down- 
fall of the state, and in respect to this the most important differences between 
true and false prophets arise. It was only when the prophet spoke too dis- 
tinctly in reference to the future of the state that they were persecuted, and 
when their conclusions were thought to be treasonable. 

2. Certain kinds of false prophets need only to be mentioned. (1) Those 
who were connected with local sanctuaries, and who maintained this connec- 
tion for the sake of gaining a living ; who prophesy for hire exactly what the 
audience wish to hear (Michaiah 3:5); (2) those who prophesy by other gods 
than Jehovah, for example, Baal; (3) those who made use of augury, necro- 
mancy, and various kinds of divinations. ‘“ Prophecy may be said to have been 
the intuition of truth accompanied by, not the conviction, but the conscious- 
ness that God was giving it.” When the prophet of Jehovah used the acts 
of divination, it indicated a defective conception on his part of God’s nature. 

3. But men who spoke in Jehovah’s name and always used proper 
methods, who supposed themselves to have Jehovah's word in their heart, 
sometimes gave forth conflicting opinions of that word. At times they would 
advise contrary political policies, at others predict different issues in regard 
to some enterprise (cf. 1 Kings 22). Michaiah was a true prophet ; the 400 were 
false prophets. False prophets were those by whom Jehovah did not speak. 


_ But is it not also true that God did not speak by those prophets because they 


were false? Michaiah held one view of Jehovah’s nature and his kingdom ; the 
400 had a different view. They prophesied good for Ahab ; Michaiah prophesied 
evil. ‘Both the true prophecy and the false had a soil in the past out of 
which they grew; they are both historical phenomena, marking different 
degrees of insight into the nature of Jehovah and the principles of the religion 
of Israel.” It must be remembered that the Israelites absorbed much that 
was impure from the people whom they conquered. Their life as well as 
their blood was tainted by this mixture. The Baal worship on the high places 
invited the Jehovah worship. The service of Jehovah was assimilated to the 
heathen worship, and the lofty ethical conception of God sank down to the 
level of a nature-god. 

Ostensibly the people worshiped Jehovah, but their conception of him was 
one proper rather to Baal. Yet in spite of all this the ancient Mosaic conception 
of Jehovah existed. The prophets were not innovaters. Jehovah is the his- 
torical God of Israel (Hos. 13:4). It is the people who have changed (Isa. 
1:4). Here now were two conceptions of God; the pie and the impure. 

Hence arose two parties which exist throughout Israelitish history ; between 
them there is antagonism as seen in the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah, and 
in the counter reform of Manasseh and the reaction at the death of Josiah. 
The spokesmen of the true conception were true prophets, of the impure 
conception were false prophets. The false prophet believed that Jehovah 
was indissolubly connected with Israel. He must exercise his power to save 
Israel and their enemies. ‘They laid much stress on his power, little if any 
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on his moral being, and therefore little on the moral condition of the people. 
Hence their optimism: they saw nothing alarming in the social state of the 
people, and they prophesied peace.” The true prophets thought of Jehovah's 
righteousness rather than of his power, and consequently understood him to 
be something larger and greater than the God of a nation. Israel, as a 
nationality, was nothing to God. If Israel were not righteous he could not 
be their God. Hence the true prophets were pessimists; they could only see 
disaster (Jer. 28:8). Consequently the true prophets gradually abandon the 
idea of the kingdom of God as a state, and grow towards the conception of 
the church. Their patriotism was misunderstood because they regarded as 
essential the nature of the kingdom of God rather than itsform. ‘They were 
able to understand that the state might perish and the community of believers 
would live.” And this ethical nature of the true prophecy is really its char- 
acteristic, and that by whichit is to be estimated, rather than by the literal ful- 
filment of its predictive details. The predictions were only embodiments of 
the ethical and religious principles, projections often so ideal that they could 
not be literally realized. “But the great general scope of the prophetic out- 
look regarding the destinies of the kingdom of God, whether nearer or more 
remote, were verified.” 


The distinctions made in this article are definite and real. One is compelled to 
think that no more important contribution to the study of prophecy, considering the 
space occupied, has been made for many years. The discussion exhibits (1) an 
adherence to the old school in the main as distinct from the new school of biblical 
historians, (2) a broad and comprehensive appreciation of the multitude of facts which 
must be taken into any theory of prophecy, and (3) a cautiousness and delicacy of 
feeling which are too frequently lacking in modern theological discussions. 


W. R. H. 


‘SLEEP ON NOW AND TAKE YouR REsT,” Matt. 26:45 and Mark 14:41. 
By Director J. Aars, of Christiania in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, Vol. 38, No. 3 (1895), pp, 378-383. 

In the Theologisk Tidsskrift for den norske Kirke, January, 1886, the 
author (Aars) endeavored to prove that none of the current explanations of 
this sentence are correct, that the words are neither a question nor a com- 
mand, but a sad or mildly admonitory exclamation, and that 7d dowdy cannot 
mean “now” or “further” or the like, but must mean “well” or “then.” 

This meaning of 7d dowdy had already been given in E. A. Sophocles’ » 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, and is also found in the 
Appendix by R. C. Jebb to Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook.of Modern 
Greek, 2d ed. London, 1887. 

This interpretation, however, seems to have attracted little attention among 
theologians, and the writer has been asked to give a résumé of his argument 
in a German periodical. He does so the more willingly because the view 
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referred to was adopted by the late Professor Caspari as well as the other 
members of the committee for a new Norwegian translation of the New 
Testament. 

The two verbs can be taken as interrogative only in case 7d \o.wsy Means 
“still,” but this is impossible. Taken as imperatives they not only give an 
entirely different sense from the question, ‘‘ Why sleep ye?”’ Luke 22:45, but 
stand in sharp contradiction both with the preceding, ‘“‘ Watch and pray,” and 
especially with the following, ‘Rise, let us go."" This amounts to an abso- 
lute impossibility, if, in Mark, with its added, “It is enough,” we translate, 
“Sleep on and rest! You have slept enough.” Such cutting irony as this 
interpretation involves cannot be reconciled with the temper which all the 
other words of Jesus in these last hours, especially in Gethsemane, manifest. 

The question thus arises whether the expression can be understood as 
purely indicative; to which it must be answered that it can, but only if 
7d dolwoy means “so then.” 

This meaning, common in modern Greek, can be traced far back. 
Sophocles gives examples from various writers who belong to the second 
century A.D., and the beginning of the third; and even from one writer, 
Polybius, of the second century B.C. See 1, 15, 11; I, 30, 8; 3» 96, 14; 
8, 6,8; 8, 7, 10. Schweighauser’s Lexicon gives also, 2, 68, 9; 4, 32,5; 
10, 45,2. In some at least of these passages the meaning of “then” or 
“accordingly” seems unquestionable. I believe, however, that the beginnings 
of this usage are to be found much earlier. In Plato, Gorgias 458 (cited also 
by Jebb), the question is raised whether Socrates and Gorgias shall continue 
a discussion in which they are engaged. Chairephon and Callias urge them 
to continue, and when Socrates indicates his willingness to do so, Gorgias 
Says, aloxpdv 3) 7d ylyverac ye wh “then it would cer- 
tainly be a shame for me to refuse.” In Menon 99 B. it is argued that if 
virtue cannot be taught, then it is not knowledge, and in that case men like 
Themistocles have not guided the states by wisdom of any kind and not 
because they were wise men; on this, account also they were not able to 
impart their virtue to others because it did not rest on knowledge; ovxody 
el ph ercorhyn, eddotla 7d ylyvera, “accordingly, if not through knowl- 
edge, then indeed (z. ¢., the only alternative is that) it comes about through 
right judgment.” 

These two passages show well the development of the meaning. In 
both the original sense of ‘that which remains” can be discerned. 

Plato, it is to be observed, uses the article, 7d \oursy. Apparently before 
the time of Polybius it became customary to omit the article when the word 
was used in the derived sense of a weak “therefore.” In post-classical 
writers both forms occur, though the omission of the article is more frequent, 
as in modern Greek. In the New Testament passage the best manuscripts 
vary so as to make a positive decision impossible. 
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Four facts appear therefore: (1) As early as Plato 7d dowdy is used in a 
sense nearly approaching “therefore” or “then.” (2) In Polybius both 
Aouréy and 7d Aowéy have in several passages the meaning “then.” (3) The 
same occurs in several writers of the Roman and Byzantine period. (4) 
Finally, it is constant in modern Greek. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
this usage existed in New Testament times. It seems probable that the 
expression belonged for centuries to the colloquial language, and only occa- 
sionally appeared in the literary language. This would explain why it 
appears so seldom in the New Testament. For, in the majority of the New 
Testament instances of the phrase, it undoubtedly means “ besides,”’ or some- 
thing akin to that. In Acts 27:20 the word probably means “ finally,’’, but 
the passage shows how near the inferential sense lies to the temporal. In 
Heb. 10:13 “henceforth” (as in R. V.) is the most probable meaning. In 
2 Tim. 4:8, however, the meaning “therefore” seems most appropriate, 
“therefore there is laid up for me a crown of rejoicing.” 

Ifthe meaning of 7d \ouwéy here advocated is correct, the words of Jesus 
in Matt. 26:45 and Mark 14: 41 are most naturally understood as an excla- 
mation of pain or grief, ‘‘So you are sleeping and taking rest!’’—a sharp 
contrast to the conflict through which he had just passed, and at the same 
time to his previous exhortation to the disciples, ‘‘ Watch and pray.” 


This is a most interesting suggestion concerning the interpretation of a sentence 
which has puzzled many readers and interpreters. Luther, in his translation of the 
New Testament, rendered it as a question, Ach wolt ihr nun schlafen und ruhen? 
Weizsacker gives essentially the same sense, Ihr schlafet fort und ruhet? You are 
sleeping on and resting? Since the question (if such it is) is evidently one of surprise 
rather than of inquiry, these translations come nearly to the same thing as the inter- 
pretation of Aars; but are open to the objection that they take Nouréy in a sense 
apparently not justified by usage, and which Aars at least says is impossible. Segond 
translates it, Dormez maintenant et reposez-vous, and Stapfer also, except that he omits 
et, giving the same sense as our English translations, Sleep on now and take your rest. 
The view of Aars seems to rest upon substantial evidence, and certainly avoids some 
of the evident objections to the hitherto prevalent translations. E. D. B. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


Recent Criticism of the Pauline Epistles.— One of the newest books upon 
this subject is by Dr. Carl Clemen, entitled Die Einheitlichkeit der Paulini- 
schen Briefe, etc. Professor Marcus Dods, commenting upon this work in the 
Critical Review (July 1895), speaks thus of the subject and of Dr. Clemen’s 
view of it: ‘The possibility that the Pauline epistles may have admitted 
interpolations from the hand of revisers, or may have received additions at 
the instance of the original writer, or may have been made up into their pres- 
ent form by combining letters or fragments originally separate, cannot well 
be denied. And yet, when admitted, this possibility opens an alarmingly wide 
door to conjectural emendations and unbridled criticism. We know so little 
of the first fortunes of the letters which churches or individuals received, and 
so little understand the feelings with which they would originally be regarded, 
or the use which might be made of them either by friends or enemies, that it 
is impossible, a Jriori, to deny that they may have been tampered with, and 
may not now exist in the form in which they came from their writer’s hand. 
They were not at once put into wide circulation, nor were they regularly read 
even by the churches to which they were addressed. They were written on 
frail papyrus, and in the course of years would be reproduced. Copyists might 
not be absolutely infallible; words, sentences, possibly loose pages, might be 
misplaced. In profane literature there are many instances of the revisal of books 
either by their authors or by others. Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
revised and retouched their own plays; the great orators issued differing edi- 
tions of their speeches, and it is a small part of extant classical literature 
which can claim to have been exempt from the ‘emendations’ and recon- 
structions of ancient editors. It is also known that in those times as now the 
writer sometimes added a sentence on the margin or interlined it. 

“It is the task of criticism to discover how far these normal hazards of 
ancient literature attach to the Payline letters, and to what extent these most 
precious relics of antiquity have been affected by them. The possibility of 
referring a letter to two hands or to two different occasions presents so easy 
a means of accounting for all apparent contradictions and inconsistencies, 
and so ready an instrument for getting rid of all that does not approve itself 
to the often very limited apprehension of the critic, that its enthusiastic adop- 
tion by a certain school is not surprising. .... In Holland especially, the 
work begun by Marcion and revived by these modern critics [Pierson and 
Naber, Verisimilia, 1886] has been diligently pursued... . . In Germany, 
Steck and Vélter represent the same tendency. Clemen, while he recognizes 
that much of this criticism has been arbitrary and futile, and while he does 
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not scruple to condemn many of the findings of the Verisimi/ia as ‘ not merely 
nonsensical, but even insane,’ is yet of opinion that there is room for investi- 
gation, and that the whole truth about the relation of our received form of the 
Pauline letters to the original is not yet ascertained.” 

An abstract of Dr. Clemen’s view of the epistles is then given: First and 
Second Thessalonians have come down to us intact. Galatians and Colossians 
are practically as they came from the hand of Paul, but in Col. 1: 18-20 we 
have an addition by a redactor, in Gal. 3:18 we have the gloss of a stupid 
copyist, and in Gal. 6:3-5 and 6 we have two separate marginal notes by 
Paul himself. So also Rom. 2:14. On the usual grounds he considers Rom. 
16: 1-20 to have been originally addressed to Ephesus. In our two Epistles 
to the Corinthians he finds five epistles, either in whole or in part, pieced 
together or woven into one. In the Epistle to the Philippians the passages 
2:19-24 and 3:2-4 are regarded as in their present connection irrelevant and 
dislocate the sequence of the epistle, and therefore are referred to an earlier 
- Pauline letter to the Philippians. Ephesians is bodily dismissed; and the 
Pastoral Epistles are referred to several hands not exclusive of Paul's. 


Harnack’s View of the Supernatural in the Christian Religion —In a review 
of Mackintosh’s Natural History of the Christian Religion which appears in 
the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1895, No. 13), of which an abstract is pub- 
lished in the 7hinker (August 1895), Professor Harnack dissents emphatically 
from the author’s rigidly naturalistic view of the New Testament history. “I 
adhere to the view of history,” he says, ‘which must seem to the author a 
relic of old superstition, a spectral faith. I am unable to accept as sufficient 
in the history of religion the ‘common religious instinct,’ etc.; and conse- 
quently in religion man hintself appears to me a supernatural being — super- 
natural so far as spirit is not involved in nature. I believe in a variety of 
spirits as created by God, in their diverse power and diverse vocation in his- 
tory, and in their inalienable, real, and personal relation to the living God, 
not in order to vindicate certain miraculous Scripture histories, but because 
only this conviction does justice to the facts of experience and history, and - 
because only through it do we approach the real understanding of the Son of 
God and the children of God, and lift the veil from our own mystery. Cer- 
tainly in this way, not only the ‘natural history of the Christian religion,’ but 
also the ‘natural history of humanity,’ is left behind; but not merely does 
Jesus Christ leave it behind, but every man who in covenant with God rises 
above nature or even seeks after God. History, as the author must have 
construed it in order to be just to his principles, is proof to me that this way 
is impracticable, because the poverty and weakness of the elements set in 
motion give but a threadbare, meager result. The history which one can 
gather from the New Testament without ‘modern criticism,’ and by quite 
simple intelligence, seems to me incomparably truer than the history presented 
by the author, in which religion only appears alongside morality as a ‘mythi- 
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cal form.’ We possess no work which compares with this one in the vigor of 
its logic, and which is so adapted to prove the tenableness of the opposite 
standpoint.” 


Primitive Christianity.—Under this title E. Menegoz, writing in the Revue 
de Théologie et de Philosophie (see abstract in the 7hinker, August 1895), 
speaks of Professor Heinrici’s recently published study of Eusebius, in which 
he speaks of the post-apostolic view of the New Testament writings. The 
results of his investigations are summed up in the following five points: 

1. In the examination of tradition, Eusebius applies a psychological and 
historical criterion, by setting out from the conviction that Christianity is 
not a ritualistic religion, but a divine revelation, which takes possession of the 
whole of our life, and imparts to us strength and hope for life and for death. 

2. Eusebius does not give a statement of the activities of the apostles ; 
he does not give any special account of the tendencies of Peter, John or Paul ; 
he does not inform us how Christianity took root in the various provinces of 
the empire; and only speaks incidentally of the ecclesiastical divergencies. 
But, on the other hand, he reveals to us the inward activity and spiritual power 
of Christian missionary work. He brings vividly into relief the personal 
factors of the case. He presents to us, as witnesses of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, not only the twelve, but all those who were eyewitnesses of the life of 
Christ, and with them St. Paul. 

3. In the period when the Church was founded, the written word of apos- 
tles and evangelists did not enjoy any special authority. It served eventually 
to complete and support personal activity. It was the Old Testament which 
was regarded as Holy Scripture. A new interpretation was given to it, and 
in it was found the proof of the truth of the Gospel. Israel was dispossessed 
of her national literature. Her spiritual heritage was transplanted into other 
soil, and expanded into new forms. The Old Testament was received as the 
Word of God, because in every part it revealed Christ. 

4. In the first half of the second century, the writings of the apostolic age 
came gradually to take a position of authority side by side with those of the 
Old Testament. They took the place of the testimony of eyewitnesses ; they 
were carefully preserved, communicated from one church to another, and 
read at meetings for worship. They were appealed to in settlement of dis- 
putes and for the solution of difficulties. A similar authority was ascribed to 
the writings of those who were leaders of the church in the generation which 
followed. But when, in conflicts with heretics, the need of a classical authority 
was felt, the heritage of the first generation became the canon of the New 
Testament. Distinctions were made between different classes of writings, 
and all were not treated as of equal value. Canonicity, in the restricted 
sense of the word, was only ascribed to writings which were, by a unanimous 
tradition, ascribed to men of the apostolic generation. 
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5. It is important to remark that, in the development of the Church, it is 
the influence of Paul which predominates. That of John occupies the second 
place; while that of Peter seems to have fallen into the background. As for 
Judaeo-Christianity, it appears as neither hostile to the evangelization of the 
heathen, nor as favorable to it. The Christian community of Jerusalem, by 
removing to Pella, lost its prestige; and after the destruction of the Holy 
City, the new Christian community of Aelia Capitolina does not bear any 
impress of Judaeo-Christianity. So far, indeed, as Judaeo-Christianity mani- 
fested itself in an exclusive manner, it became heretical. 


The Paradox of Divine Sovereignty and Human Free-will.—The Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, writing upon the Theology of the Epistle to the Romans in the 
Expository Times (September 1895), discusses chaps. 9-11 in their general 
theological import. His conclusion is that “the Calvinistic interpretation of 
chaps. 9-11 is certainly defective, as it misunderstands the drift of these 
chapters. While Eastern exegesis, as represented by St. Chrysostom, rightly 
interpreted St. Paul’s argument, Western exegesis, following St. Augustine, 
has missed his point of view. It has assumed that St. Paul was primarily 
engaged in discussing the conditions upon which man receives grace; but, 
as we have seen, that was not his purpose. The problem before him was; 
How can we explain these claims of the new gospel, when we remember that 
the Jews have been rejected? And in answering that question he propounds 
his philosophy of history. The Calvinistic exegesis was wrong, therefore, in 
its interpretation of these chapters in mistaking St. Paul’s purpose; but the 
problem which Calvin tried to solve still remains. There certainly is language 
used which seems to justify his interpretation, but we must state the question 
somewhat differently. What theory of the relation between the human and 
the divine will, what theory, in other words, of predestination and election, is 
implied in the discussion contained in these chapters, and elsewhere in these 
epistles? The problem is by no means a simple one. We read chap. g, and 
we find a strong assertion of the divine sovereignty. Man is represented as 
clay in the hands of the potter; his whole life is distinctly stated to be the 
result not of his choice or will, but of the divine election. All interpretations 
which seek to evade this seem forced and unnatural. But we pass on to chap. 
10, and the whole argument implies human free-will. Throughout, the Jews 
are condemned because they rejected the message which was offered to them, 
and rejected of themselves and through their own fault. How are these two 
chapters reconcilable? Arminian interpreters have explained away chap. 9, 
and they have been helped by some of the exaggerations of Calvinism ; 
Calvinistic interpreters have explained away chap. 10. But in neither case 
can we accept their explanations. 

“Gradually it is beginning to be admitted that the two chapters are irrec- 
oncilable, but this admission may be made in two ways. Fritzsche,one of 
the most learned commentators on the epistle, asserts that it came from St. 
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Paul's defective reasoning power: ‘he would have argued better if he had 
been a pupil of Aristotle and not of Gamaliel.’ Meyer, on the other hand, 
considers that this antithesis was deliberate, and that as a matter of fact all 
we can do is to state the two sides of the problem—we cannot solve it. That 
this opinion is right, is shown by very strong arguments. In the first place, 
this antithesis prevails all through St. Paul’s writings: ‘Work out your own 
salvation, for it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure’ (Phil. 2:12, 13). So again, in Rom. 1:28, we read: ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ followed in 2:1 by the words, ‘thou art 
without excuse.’ Then again it was the traditional teaching of the Jewish 
schools in which St. Paul had been brought up. Josephus tells us that the 
Pharisees stated that all things were in the hands of God and fate, but that 
each man could choose whether he would do good orevil. And inthe Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers occurs this passage: ‘Everything is foreseen, and 
free-will is given; and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to works.’ St. Paul, brought up as a Pharisee, must certainly have 
heard the questions discussed, and considered the difficulties of both sides. 
It is inconceivable that he should have used the language which he habitually 
does without being conscious of the difficulty, or apparent difficulty, involved 
in it. And again, this solution (if it can be called a solution) has been that 
of all deep religious feeling, and is the necessary condition of religious life. 
If God be omniscient and omnipotent, all things must be in his hands. If man 
is to be in any real sense of the word ‘moral,’ he must bea free agent. These 
two are irreconcilable. We can only state them both, and believe that the 
fact that they are so arises from the limitations of our mind, not of God's 
power.” 


i 
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Work and Workers. 


THE publication of the second and concluding part of the excellent article 
on “Biblical Theology” by Rev. Professor G. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., has been 
delayed from unforseen causes for which the author is not responsible. It 
will appear at an early date. Part first was published in the BIBLICAL 
Wokr Lp for July, 1895. 


A worK by W. St. Chad Boscawen, entitled The Bible and the Monuments : 
The Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light of Modern Research, has just been 
published by E. &. J. B. Young. ¥ 


A SHORT, students’ Grammar of New Testament Greek is in course of 
preparation by Professor Blass, of Halle. Professor Link, of Kénigsberg, is 
also understood to be engaged upon a similar work. 


TuHeE chair of Hebrew and Church History in the German Theological 
Seminary, at Newark, N. J., made vacant recently by the deposition of Dr. 
Hauser, is to be filled by the Rev. H. J. Weber, Ph.D., pastor of the German 
Presbyterian Church of Peace, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE second and third volumes of the /#ternational Critical Commentary, 
edited by Professors Driver, Plummer and Briggs, are now ready. The second 
is upon Judges, by Rev. George Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew at Andover 
Theological Seminary. ‘Che third is upon Romans, by Rev. William Sanday, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Rev. A. C. Headlam, Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. The publishers in this country are Scribners, New 
York. 

SEVERAL changes have been made in the faculty of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston. The appointment of Dr. Charles J. Little to the presidency, in 
place of the late Dr. Ridgaway, was announced some time ago. Dr, Wheeler 
has been appointed to the chair of sacred history. Dr. Miner Raymond, who 
has occupied the chair of Christian doctrine, has resigned, and Dr. Milton S, 
Terry is to take his place. Professor Charles Horswell will have charge of all 
instruction in Hebrew, and Professor W. W. Bishop, succeeding Professor 
Huddilston, will teach Greek. i 


THE editors of the great Cambridge edition of the Septuagint are Norman 
McLean, of Christ's College, Cambridge, and A. E. Brooke, of King’s College, 
Cambridge. This edition of the LXX. will give Swete’s text (already issued 
in a manual edition) with a complete apparatus containing the readings of 
those manuscripts which a preliminary examination of all the manuscripts 
(including minuscules) shows to be important, together with the readings 
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attested by the more important versions. The first volume, comprising the 
Octateuch, will occupy at least five years in preparation. 


Tue Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) at Oakland, Cal., 
announces some changes for the coming year. The department of English 
Bible instruction is to be in more permanent condition and under the care of 
Professor J. H. Goodell, who has been very successful in similar work in the 
Oakland Normal training class. Professor Goodell will give his whole time 
to the seminary work. The department of sociology will be enlarged. On 
account of Professor Nash’s ill-health his work will be apportioned among his 
associates for some time; but it is expected that he will before long be able 
to take up full duties again. There have been additions to the library, and 
students are able to avail themselves, without expense, of the library of the 
University of California and also of Oakland City Library. 


THE provisions for instruction in Lane Theological Seminary during the 
‘coming year are being arranged as rapidly as possible. Dr. Morris will con- 
tinue to have general charge and deliver his lectures on systematic theology 
and superintend the work.in homiletics ; Professor Hulbert will give instruc- 
tion in general church history, and lecture on the geography of Palestine; Mr. 
Fullerton will instruct in Hebrew and New Testament Greek ; Dr. A. B. Riggs 
will lecture on the exegesis and theology of the Epistles; Professor J. M. 
Chapman, formerly of Wabash College, will reside in the seminary and give 
weekly training in voice culture and public elocution. There will be a large 
number of lectures by the representatives of the different boards, and Dr. W. 
E. Moore, of Columbus, O., will give instruction on pastoral theology and 
church administration. Special lectures, also, are expected from Dr. Niccols 
of St. Louis, Dr. S. J. McPherson of Chicago, President Burroughs of Wabash, 
President Thwing of the Western Reserve, and others. 


Dr. HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, has just 
published through Macmillan & Co. an interesting book on Philo and Holy 
Scripture, with introduction and notes. In this work an attempt has been 
made for the first time to collect, arrange in order, and print in full all the 
actual quotations from the books of the Old Testament to be found in Philo’s 
writings, and a few of his typical paraphrases. The quotations give large 
fragments of the Greek Bible used by the most eminent Alexandrian Jews of 
that century, and, as they illustrate the methods of quotation pursued by Jews 
of learning and piety who belonged to the same generation as the Apostles, 
they deserve the close attention of all students of the New Testament and 
early Christian literature. The footnotes, which are intended to give general 
assistance to students, deal principally with the text of Philo’s quotations com- 
pared with that of the Septuagint, and the Introduction is devoted to an expla- 
nation of Philo’s attitude toward the Holy Scripture, and the character of the 
variations of his text from that of the Septuagint. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN SYRIA. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued under the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis relating to a proposal set forth by its president in his 
annual address, at Hartford, June 13, that an American School for Oriental 
Study and Research be established in Palestine. Its aim is to ascertain how 
far such a project is likely to receive the support of those most interested in 
the objects which such a school would endeavor to further. ; 

The object of the school would be to afford graduates of American Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and other similarly qualified persons, opportunity to 
prosécute biblical and linguistic investigations under more favorable condi- 
tions than can be secured at a distance from the Holy Land; to enable them 
to study the “Fifth Gospel;" to gather material for the illustration of the 
biblical narratives; to settle doubtful points in biblical topography; to 

‘identify historic localities; to explore, and, if possible, excavate sacred sites. 

Its experimental establishment requires that a score or more of institutions, 

‘or individuals, interested in these objects should pledge themselves to con- 
tribute sot less than one hundred dollars annually for the term of five years. 
Before the expiration of that period it is hoped that the school will succeed in 
vindicating its claim to liberal gifts from the friends of sacred learning. But 
even with the limited income indicated, it is believed, modest but adequate 
quarters can be secured for the residence of the director and his family, for 
the meetings of the members of the school, and the accommodation of its 
necessary books and collections. 

The school will be kept wholly free from obligations or preferences as 
respects any religious denomination or literary institution. Its general 
administration will be entrusted to a board of twelve (?) managers, three (?) 
of whom will be displaced annually, and all of whom be elected annually by 
vote of the several institutions and individuals codperating in the maintenance 
of the school. Such institutions and individuals shall also have the privilege of 
appointing annually a resident or literary director, in addition to such a head 
as may have—it is hoped— more permanent oversight of explorations in the 
field. Such annual or associate director shall have the general oversight of 
the school, and shall make a full report in writing of its work during his year 
of residence, at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

Students will be required to pay no fees to the school, but must —at least: 
until the school is endowed with scholarships— provide for their own neces- 
sary expenses, which are estimated at something like five hundred dollars a 
year. The school year will extend from October to June, and all regular 
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students will be expected to remain in connection with the institution during 
the whole of that period; and to embody the results of their study or 
researches in one or more theses, to be submitted to the director annually in 
charge, and, if approved by him, transmitted to the publishing committee of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for publication in its journal. 

It is believed that Beirout will commend itself as the most eligible place 
for the headquarters of the school ; although undeniably the chief interest and 
attraction for the student and explorer lie in the Land of Promise. 

But leaving details to be determined by those who codperate in the enter- 
prise, allow us, in expressing our approval of it, to request you to bring it to 
the attention of any institution or individual likely to engage in it, and to urge 
all willing to make the required pledge to send word to that effect not /ater 
than the first day of November next, in order that they may meet and appoint 
a board of managers at the time of the next meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in New York in December. 

Professor E. T. Bartlett, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor Willis J. 
Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y.; Professor E. D. Burton, D.D., Chicago, III.; 
President W. R. Harper, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., Andover, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor H. G. Mitchell, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Professor George F. Moore, D.D., 
Andover, Mass.; Professor W. W. Moore, D.D., LL.D., Hampden-Sidney, 
Va.; Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, Conn.; Professor F. C. Porter, New 
Haven, Conn.; Professor G. T. Purves, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; Professor M. 
B. Riddle, D.D., Allegheny, Pa.; Professor C. J. H. Ropes, D.D., Bangor, 
Me.; Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Hamilton, N. Y.; President A. H. Strong, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Professor M. S. Terry, D.D., Evanston, Ill.; Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. W. Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., 
New York; Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor A. C. Zenos, D.D., Chicago, III. 


Names may be sent to J. HENRY THAYER, Cambridge, Mass. 


| 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S READING GUILD. 


The subject to be studied by members of the Bible Student’s Reading 
Guild, (The Founding of the Christian Church), together with the list of books 
for the year, has already been announced. The division of the material itito 
portions according to the month in which each portion is to be studied, will 
be helpful to those intending to take up the work. This division will be as 
follows : 

October. The Beginnings of Christianity, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4. In the Time 
of Jesus, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4. Essay (1) How Rome Governed the Provinces. 
(2a) Roman Jurisdiction in Palestine. (2b) A’ Roman Provincial Trial. THE 
BIBLICAL WORLD— Introduction to the Acts. 

November. The Beginnings of Christianity, chaps. 5,6. In the Time of 
Jesus, chaps. 5, 6, 7, 8. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part I. 
The Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). Essay (3) The Jewish Dispersion 
of the First Century. THE BIBLICAL WoRLD (articles to be indicated). 

December. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part II. The 
Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). Essay (4) The Conversion of Saul. 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD (articles to be indicated). 

January. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part III. The 
Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). Essay (5) The Transition from Judaism 
to Christianity, and from Judaic Christianity to Universal Christianity. THE 
BIBLICAL WORLD (articles to be indicated). 

February. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part III. The 
Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). THE BIBLICAL WORLD (articles to be 
indicated). 

March. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part IV. The 
Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). THE BIBLICAL WORLD (articles to be 
indicated). 

April. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, Part IV. The 
Apostolic Era (corresponding chaps.). Essay (6) The Rome of Paul’s Day. 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD (articles to be indicated). 

May. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, PartV. The Apostolic 
Era (corresponding chaps.). Essay (7) Saul’s Personal Experience as a Factor 
in his Theology. THE BIBLICAL WoRLD (articles to be indicated). 

June. Essays: (8) The Personal Characters of Peter, Paul, and John, 
as effecting their special work; (9) The Theology of Paul and John Com- 
pared; (10) The Christianity of the First Century. 
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The material in THE BIBLICAL WORLD will consist of analyses and intro- 
ductions to the Acts and the different epistles, and articles of a general 
character appropriate to the topic of the month. It will be seen in the above 
arrangement that no dzb/ical work (2. e. from the Bible itself) will be assigned 
for October. It is first necessary to get oneself into the spirit of the apostolic 
times by a study of the surroundings and conditions of life in that period. 

Chapter Meetings.—It is believed that while the books and articles should 
be carefully read by each member of the Guild for himself, much interest 
can be added to the work by meetings for discussion of the readings. It is 
not necessary that these meetings should be conducted by a minister, or Bible 
teacher. They may be exceedingly informal, but the contact of mind with 
mind helps one to settle his own convictions, and stimulates thought on the 
part of all. Members are therefore urged to band themselves together in 
Chapters. Ministers would find an intelligent nucleus of listeners around 
which to group congregations, if a Chapter could be formed in every church. 

The following topics for Chapter meetings in October are suggested : 

1. Some original elements in Christianity. 

2. The essential relation of Christianity to Judaism. 

3. The extent and power of the Roman kingdom at the death of Jesus. 

4. Some characteristics of the Roman law. 

5. The influence of Greek and Roman culture on the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

6. Motives and methods of travel and international intercourse. 

7. Some facts concerning the dispersion of the Jews at the time of Christ. 

8. Some characteristics of the Homeric theology. 

g. Ideals of life as found in the classic Roman literature. 

10. Sacrificial motives and customs of thie classic heathen nations. 

11. Greek and Roman notions concerning death and a future life. 

12. The attitude of Judaism toward the pagan religions by which it was 

surrounded. 

13. The daily life of the Jews compared with that of the Greeks and 

Romans. 

14. The political government of Palestine in the time of Jesus. 

The Chapter should be provided with a good map of Palestine and a 
map of the Roman Empire in Paul's day. Constant reference should be 
made to these maps when they can be of service in making clear any topic. 

In selecting topics for a meeting, care should be taken to choose such as 
will make a harmonious and helpful group. . 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


Attention should be called to the new publications upon the list of books 
this year prescribed for the Reading Guild. Many who do not wish to read 
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the entire course will be glad to avail themselves of the Records and Letters 
of the Apostolic Age by Professor Ernest D. Burton, and also of the ten 
American Institute Biblical Literature Essays. 

The first work contains an entire analytical outline of the Apostolic Age 
in seventy-nine sections, and the New Testament text itself in the revised 
version arranged and printed in full according to this outline ; also an appen- 
dix, explaining and justifying this arrangement. 

The essays, as will be seen from the titles, deal with special phases of the 
life and thought of the Apostolic Church and its environment. They can be 
obtained only through the Institute. 


THE work which was begun in Australia last year is to be continued on a 
larger scale. Already material for two thousand students in the Club course 
has been ordered for the three colonies engaged in the work. 


Many in the Sunday Schools have become interested during the present 
quarter in Old Testament History. There are doubtless some among these 
who would like to take up the same subject in a more thorough manner. The 
Institute provides a correspondence course in that most interesting period 
from Samuel to Solomon. The method of work employed in this course is 
one which, once acquired, may be applied by the student to all historica] study 
of the Old Testament, and will be invaluable to him. 


THE “ Institute’ held at Howell, Mich., under the joint conduct of Mr. C. 
W. Votaw and Dr. Charles F. Kent, was a marked success. This Institute 
may properly be called a school, as it has continued for two years under the 
same instructors and already the third year has been announced, and the 
same teachers invited to return. The school is held under the auspices of 
the County S. S. Association and is largely attended by S. S. workers. 

An “Institute” will be held in Ann Arbor October 5-9, under the auspices 
of the Bible chairs. The lecturers will be Professor Ernest D. Burton, and 
Rev. H. L. Willett, both of the University of Chicago. 

The general themes will be, 1. The six generally accepted Epistles of 
Paul, by Professor Burton, and, 2. Old Testament History, by Mr. Willett. 

The specific subjects will be as follows: 1. (a) Present Status of Criticism, 
(4) Study of first Thessalonians. 2. The Letter to the Galatians. 3. First 
Corinthians. 4. Second Corinthians. 5. The Lettertothe Romans. 6. Phil- 
lipians. 7. Testimony Respecting the Life of Christ. 8. Testimony Respect- 
ing the Life of Paul. 9. The Christianity of Paul. 

From the Old Testament: 1. Abraham the Patriarch. 2. Moses and the 
Exodus. 3. Joshua and the Conquest. 4. Deborah and the Judges. 5. 
Samuel, Prophet and Reformer. 6. Saul and the Early Monarchy. 7. 
David, King and Psalmist. 
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Book Reviews. 


Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commentaries. By the late J. 
B. LicgutFoot, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1895. Pp. ix +336. Price, $3.25. 


One of the permanent regrets of New Testament students has been the 
incompleteness of Bishop Lightfoot’s publications upon the New Testament 
books. In many respects the greatest biblical scholar of his own generation 
in England, and preéminently the defender of the conservative view of the 
New Testament history and literature, his works are regarded by Christians 
as nearly authoritative as the work of any single scholar can be. Yet, not- 
witstanding his great ability and influence, he actually published but four com- 
mentaries upon New Testament books, and those four were of the shorter 
Epistles of Paul, namely, upon Galatians, Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. 
His other great contribution to the study of Christianity was his exhaustive 
work in five volumes upon the Apostolic Fathers. 

That he had in mind to do more in the way of commentary upon the New 
Testament books appears from the volume before us, in which there have been 
gathered up for publication the notes and material which would have formed 
the foundation for commentaries upon Paul’s earlier and greater. epistles, 
These notes contain the analysis and interpretation of the two epistles to the 
Thessalonians entire, the first seven chapters of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the first seven chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, and the first 
fourteen verses of the Epistle tothe Ephesians. Only the last named portion 
was given its present form by Bishop Lightfoot ; his next published commen- 
tary, had he lived, would have been upon Ephesians, and he had completed 
his notes upon ch. 1:1-14, as we have them here. The notes upon the other 
epistles were only such as the author had used in his university lectures at 
Cambridge upon the Pauline writings, supplemented by the notes which cer- 
tain of his students had taken down as his lectures were delivered. The 
editor of this volume, Mr. J. R. Harmer, had therefore a difficult task, but he 
“feels confident that the result may be accepted as representing with fair 
accuracy the Bishop’s actual words,” as he says in ‘his introductory note. 

In spite of this fragmentariness, and all the disadvantages which attended 
the publication of these notes, the volume containing them is by far the most 
valuable of those which have been published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund since the renowned scholar’s death. If one stops but for a moment to 
think how important are the chapters which are here commented on, the 
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volume will appear quite as important as any other of his works, and perhaps 
more important, since it partly covers so large and vital a portion of the New 
Testament. No text is presented, as that part of the work had not been 
done, but much study of the text is apparent in the notes. Of great interest 
and value are the long and special discussions upon the significant terms of the 
epistles. Two indexes, one of the Greek words discussed in the volume, the 
other of the subjects, contribute much to the use of the book. The small 
size ef type used has made it possible to give a very great deal of matter 
within the compass of the 336 pages, and it is matter which no one studying the 
early Epistles of Paul can afford to pass by. The volume must be put upon 
the shelf for use beside the other works of Bishop Lightfoot, all of them of 
the highest and most permanent value. 
Cc. W. V. 


Life in Ancient Egypt, described by ADOLPH ERMAN, translated from the 
German by H. M. TiRARD. Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
1894. 

Since 1837, when Sir Gardner Wilkinson published his Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, no attempt at a systematic study of the 
subject had been made, until the above book by Erman appeared (in 1885) in 
Germany.*' Even the layman can form some idea of what a wealth of 
material Wilkinson has treated; to treat this vast mass of material in the 
light of most recent investigation was the Herculean task which Erman 
set for himself. Having already shown the existence of great periods 
sharply distinguished, in his grammatical work, it was natural that he 
should conduct these investigations on the same basis. In this work he was 
obliged to begin entirely upon his own resources, having no predecessors 
from whose work he might profit. Thus, while Wilkinson speaks, for exam- 
ple, of the costume of the ancient Egyptian, without any distinction of time, 
Erman speaks of the costume of the o/d empire, of the middle empire or of 
the xew empire, as the case may be; for he has shown that a nobleman of the 
fourth dynasty appearing on the streets of Thebes in the time of Rameses II. 
(XIX dyn.) would, by his quaint and antique costume, excite as much com- 
ment as a courtier of Elisabeth upon our own streets. All the material 
treated is distinguished in the same way. Thus Erman's book becomes a 
history of culture in ancient Egypt, and as such introduces so much of the 
history itself, that it offers a complete survey of the entire Egyptian field. 

Its appearance, owing to the fundamental character of many of the results 
presented, was epoch-making. One could not turn a half dozen pages with- 
out coming upon an important fact, which was new both to the Egyptologist 
and to the layman. Thus, that dim and distant period, the old empire 


* Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum, geschildert von Adolph Erman, 
Tiibingen, 1885. 
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(dynasties IV. to VI.), which had always been a very uncertain quantity, now 
assumes for the first time a comprehensible form. This achievement can only 
be duly appreciated by one who knows of the intensely difficult character of 
the old empire texts, and the blindness of the long lists of titles which a 
nobleman attached to his name. It was no wonder that Eduard Meyer hailed 
the appearance of the book with delight. Though himself the foremost 
oriental historian of the time, he says (Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
August 21, 1886): “According to the results of Erman, very much is to be 
corrected in the account of the Egyptian state, which I gave three years ago.” 
And referring to the state in the old empire especially, he says: ‘This very 
peculiar, rigidly centralized functionary-state now stands before us in clear, 
definite outlines, forming the beginning of Egyptian history, and paralleled, 
if anywhere at all, only in China.” We are not surprised, therefore, when 
Meyer's history of Egypt appears, to find that with the exception of the 
religion, it rests in all its essentials upon the results of Erman, a fact which 
is quite evident from Meyer's footnotes, where one finds over and over again, 
the remark: “For the first time correctly set forth by Erman.” 

The rigid exactness which Erman, for the first time, introduced into the 
translation of Egyptian texts, has never been better exemplified than in the 
work under discussion. The ordinary history of Egypt or any work contain- 
ing translations from the texts, usually offers these texts 2” /ofo, distinguishing 
nowhere between the certain and the uncertain; an entire inscription will be 
given with confidence, offering the reader no hint that many lines are quite 
uncertain in meaning. Not so Erman, who omits altogether any lines that 
are really questionable, and marks with an interrogation point any phrase 
upon which there is a shadow of doubt. This is very grateful in contrast 
with the slipshod methods of wholesale translation which have prevailed 
since Champollion’s time. It is a most intelligent protest against guesswork 
in a department of science, the more potent because of the large amount of 
translation in the book. 

The translation from the German is very good English, but there isa 
tendency to make free with the original, which mars that impression of 
exactness in expression which one obtains from the original, and which is one 
of Erman’s strongest points. It is a pity also that the work could not have 
been prefaced by some remarks which would give the English reader some 
idea of the place of the book in the history of Egyptian studies. In the 
majority of cases the English reader will never know that the bulk of the 
results presented are new altogether, and that they rest upon so comprehensive 
and safe induction, that they are entirely just. Could the reader know how 
many theories were suggested to Erman by his results, and which he has 
remorselessly rejected because they were as yet only theory, he would 
implicitly accept those facts which are presented as such. 

Since this book has appeared in English it is no longer necessary to buy 
numerous, costly books upon Egypt. The minister, teacher or literary stu- 
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dent who desires a comprehensive library upon Egypt, which makes accessi- 
ble to him the life, culture and chief historical facts of this wonderful people, 
will find it all in this one book. Still it must be borne in mind that Erman’s 
book does not pretend to be a history of Egypt. For an adequate treatment 
of the history, as such, in English, we are alas still waiting’; the reader of 
German possesses the admirable history of Meyer. In thisday of numerous 
and, for the most part, worthless books upon Egypt, the reader may be glad 
to know, that at last a reliable and comprehensive work upon the subject is 
obtainable. : J. H. B. 


The Book of Daniel—Expositor’s Bible. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Westminster. 

New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son; Chicago: American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society. 1895. Pages xii. + 334. Price $1.50. 

Since the days of Porphyry (233-303 A.D.), called by Augustine “ the most 
learned of philosophers, but the most bitter enemy of Christianity,” the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of Daniel have been challenged. The dawn of 
modern biblical criticism has injected new life into the old challenge, and we 
are today reaping abundant fruits of that enemy’s sowing. But our enemy is 
_ often our best friend even in criticism. He finds the joints in our harness 
which must be closer drawn. He pierces our cruiser if not steeled with the 
latest and best armor. He drives us at last into a fortress which we can hold. 
This book of Daniel has been peculiarly vulnerable. Its uniqueness in lan- 
guage, style, thought and historical references have themselves challenged 
investigation. The search-lights of theory and criticism are turned on it with 
all their power. And the prism of induction has differentiated its component 
elements, while the animal imagery of its visions has given innocent employ- 
ment to the curious and the fanciful. 

Dr. Farrar has given us the last published study and exposition of this book. 
His work is divided in three parts, (1) introduction, covering 119 pages, (2) 
commentary on the historic section, 110 pages, (3) the prophetic section of the 
book, 106 pages. He lays his foundation and rears the frame of his struc- 
ture in the introduction. He states his position at the outset, that the Book 
of Daniel, in its present form, first saw the light in the days of Antiochus - 
Epiphanes (p. 1); “it is perhaps possible to fix the exact year and month in 
which the book saw the light—namely, about January B.C. 164.” ‘Its six 
magnificent opening chapters were never meant to be regarded in any other 
light than that of moral and religious Haggadoth”’ (p. 2). The next six chap- 
ters “as in the Book of Enoch (xc. 15, 16) contain history written under the 
form of prophecy” (p. 71). The allusions in the book itself, in non-biblical 
sources and in the Talmud would not “suffice to prove Daniel's Azstorical 


existence,” (p. 8). In the Old Testament only one writer, Ezekiel, refers to 
Daniel. His allusions and his silences give reason for surprise (p. 8). It is 


entirely possible that Daniel was a real person (p. 37). The linguistic evi- 
* The history of Petrie is still incomplete. 
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dence: late Hebrew, West-Aramaic, Persian and Greek words are overwhelm- 
ingly against the genuineness of the Book of Daniel (pp. 113, 114). The 
unity of the book (p. 24), not questioned before the dawn of criticism, is now 
conceded by most critics.” “If the prophetic section (chaps. 7-12) is mainly 
devoted to Antiochus Epiphanes, the historic section seems to have an allusive 
bearing on his impious madness”’ (p. 26). ‘It may be said in general that 
the authenticity of the book is now rarely defended by any competent critic ”’ 
(p. 27). In discussing the peculiarities of the historic section, the author says 
that those “ Haggadoth, like the parables of Christ, convey their own lessons 
without depending on the necessity for accordance with historic fact” (p. 40). 
One is surprised and amazed at the severity of his words, dropped here and 
there, towards men who have, as honestly as_ himself, sought to find out the 
truth. He speaks of “the tortuous subterfuges and wild assertions to which 
such apologists as Hengstenberg, Keil and their followers were long com- 
pelled to have recourse" (p. 42). He finds the book full of historical errors 
in dates, names, numbers and allusions (pp. 113, 114). He gathers up fifteen 
points wherein some difficulty appears to his mind. The old evidence in 
favor of the genuineness of the book he decides is uncertain and inadequate 
(p. 88). External evidence there is none that the book existed before the 
second century (p. 114). Its positions, too, in the canon points out its late 
composition (p. 115). ‘It may then be said with confidence that the critical 
view has finally won the day” (p. 117). 

The book displays prodigious industry in collection and collation of mate- 
rial. The author has made use of nearly all of the latest literature on the 
subject. In fact the names and titles of the “authorities consulted” cover 
four printed pages. But this vast amount of material has been neither 
digested nor organized. There are many evidences of haste and careless- 
ness, such as unnecessary repetition between the introduction and the exposi- 
tion, lack of condensation, and even wretchedly constructed sentences 
(pp. 117, 119). But above all else the method of treatment is the most sur- 
prising. The author lays down his norm and bends everything toward it. 
He scarcely recognizes one iota of good in his opponent’s side, makes no 
effort at all to look at things from that viewpoint, and hurls his anathemas at 
the defender of a conservative position. ‘The uncharitableness of the apolo- 
gist,” so oft repeated, recoils on himself and his methods. 

There is an astonishing lack of judicial, scholarly fairness in stating both 
sides of a question, weighing the evidence, and legitimately arriving at a con- 
clusion. Arguments ¢ si/entio belong to his heavy artillery, and his infantry 
consists largely of uniformed assertions, some harmless and some armed. 
The attitude of the author, supported by an overweening confidence in the 
security of his defenses, will do little to answer the queries of the candid, 
judicial, truth-loving student. Flashes and dashes of rhetoric are captivating 
and entrancing to bright wits, but to take hold of the thinking mind, nothing 
counts like clear, fair, solid argument. The book adds little to our stock of 
information, and nothing to the reputation of its distinguished author. PRICE. 
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